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Spotting and Eliminating Hidden and Unwarranted costs 


Role of Records in 
Reducing Costs’ 


MURRAY RAPPAPORT 

Partner, Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company, 
Accountants and Consultants, 

New York, New York 


Three types of records play particularly significant 
roles in the successful operation of any business en- 
terprise—the daily report, the monthly report, and 
the annual report. 


The Daily Report 


The daily report may be considered the most useful 
because management gets one every day with up-to- 
the-minute necessary information. It should contain 
certain basic statistics as well as dollar figures that 
are needed for interval analysis of operations and 
for comparisons with other establishments. The 
daily report should show the data for the day, also 
for the corresponding day of the previous year, and 
the cumulative totals for the present month com- 
pared with the same period of the prior year. 

Because statistical needs will vary from time to 
time, the form and content of statistical presenta- 
tions should not be frozen. When the need arises, 
auxiliary data should be developed to answer spe- 
cific operational problems. 

Consider an example: If your food sales show a 
sudden decline that is contrary to the prevailing 
trend in your area, you might start your investiga- 
tion by determining whether this drop is comparable 
for all days of the week. If only certain days account 
for the decrease you should ascertain the reasons. 
It may be that your menu needs re-evaluating. Your 
analysis should also include a breakdown of sales 
by meals, and by rooms if the food service operates 
more than one. The ratio of daily entrée sales to 
total covers served may also help to explain the rea- 
son for your reduced revenue. There may be other 
causes, of course, and those may be pinpointed as 
you progress with the investigation. 

It isn’t likely that any significant policy decision 
will be based on the results of a single day’s opera- 
tions; however, the report will enable management 
to keep a finger on the pulse of the operation. A 
study of the daily reports for prior dates can indi- 
cate what special occasions or events, such as holi- 
days or seasonal lulls, can be expected to produce. 
Prudent management can then take measures to 


’ Presented at the Institute for Improved Dietary 
Administration, Storrs, Connecticut, September 12, 1957. 


meet the peak business or to counteract promotion- 
ally an indicated recession in volume. Remember 
that to be forewarned is proverbially to be fore- 
armed. The statistical sections of the daily report, 
properly prepared, provide examples of forewarn- 
ings. 

Each daily report should show some cost figures. 
In food service operations, this would include the 
food cost, beverage cost (if beverages are sold), and 
payroll cost. Food and beverage costs should be 


_ Shown in both dollars and percentages of sales; the 
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payroll cost, in dollars and man-hours of work in 
each department. 

To illustrate the importance of these cost factors, 
Trends in the Hotel Business* shows that in 1956 
the combined cost of food, beverages, and related 
payroll constituted over 68 per cent of total food 
and beverage sales. If the food service operator can 
keep control over these three major factors through 
proper use of reports, he will know pretty well in 
what direction his business is headed. 


The Monthly Report 


Now let us consider the monthly report. It will show 
in greater detail the important information man- 
agement must have, and it will also be more accurate 
than the daily report, not so much on the revenue 
side but more with regard to costs and expenses. 
The profit-and-loss section of the daily report in 
some instances will have to be based on well consid- 
ered estimates which might need adjustment at the 
end of the month. An example of this might be the 
correction of daily food and beverage cost after giv- 
ing consideration to the inventories of stocks on 
hand taken at month-end. 

The cost and expense figures in the monthly re- 
port must reveal such data as will enable manage- 
ment to review the stability of the operation and to 
institute further studies where deficiencies are 
found. Drastic changes in operating results don’t 
just happen; there are always reasons for them. And 
in tracing the causes, the importance of statistics 


“Annual compilation of data from four hundred hotels 
in more than two hundred cities in the United States, 
prepared by Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company. 
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and ratios come into play once again. While dollar 
figures, at first glance, may not reveal too much, a 
“disturbed ratio’ based thereon will certainly invite 
a second glance. 

For example, if the food cost ratio should show 
a sudden upward trend, with market prices fairly 
stable, an immediate investigation is in order. Were 
too many perishable items purchased? Was there 
too much over-preparation? Too much waste? Wrong 
seasonal offerings? Suppose food sales showed a 
drop of 15 per cent while the man-hours remained 
about even; someone should definitely be asked for 
an explanation. Obviously, the daily report, which 
might aptly be termed the “fever chart,” was not 
being consulted very closely. 

There is one important difference between the 
monthly and the daily report. The daily report af- 
fords the opportunity to correct quickly an adverse 
trend while the monthly report tells management 
in bulk figures what has happened up to a month 
ago and this may prove too late at times for any 
corrective action to be taken. 


The Annual Report 


Probably the least useful as an operating guide is 
the annual report. To the operator, it is ancient 
history; from his daily and monthly reports he 
knows long before the annual report is issued just 
what it will reveal. He already knows what faults 
occurred and how they were corrected. To directors 
and stockholders, however, this history of the re- 
sults of operations and the financial position of the 
business at the close of the year is of utmost impor- 
tance. It is the most accurate of any report issued 
throughout the year; those that have been audited 
and certified by independent public accountants are 
accepted as verified documents by security holders, 
mortgagees, and governmental agencies. The annual 
report is also the basis of any change in financial 
policy the directors or stockholders may wish to 
make and shows the profits produced by manage- 
ment that may be available for dividends to the 
stockholders. 

These three types of reports form the nucleus 
in your drive to detect hidden and unwarranted costs 
in your food service operations. To pinpoint any 
weaknesses in these operations, it may very well be 
that you will have to prepare a number of supple- 
mentary statistical analyses. With these various 
tools on hand, you are ready to proceed with your 
task, provided, you know how to use these tools. 


The Problem of Hidden Costs 


Let us take up the matter of spotting hidden costs: 
the intangible and the tangible factors. 

The intangible factors in the operation are those 
which, through the omission or deficiency in policy, 
result in excessive costs and expenses. In this cate- 
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gory we find excessive costs due to an abnormal labor 
turnover, lack of staff training, improper use of 
facilities, and insufficient controls covering product 
quality and guest satisfaction. This is not a com- 
plete list, of course, but you will note that these 
items have one thing in common; they cannot be 
directly identified in dollars and cents on the oper- 
ating statement, although they certainly influence 
the profit. Because these are hidden costs and are 
not apparent, they probably qualify as the greatest 
potential leeches that devour the profit dollar. 

The second category of hidden costs includes the 
more tangible factors which are more readily ap- 
parent. These factors, though tangible, are still hid- 
den because they are not direct costs identifiable 
as such on the operating statements. Nevertheless, 
they definitely influence direct costs and can be 
brought to light by good management. I am speak- 
ing here of proper operating procedures covering 
the acquisition and use of food and supplies, the 
proper use of equipment, and the acquisition and 
use of labor and food conservation devices. These 
factors are either tangible or are connected to tan- 
gible things, yet have the insidious quality of being 
hidden until someone directs the spotlights of recog- 
nition on them. 

How can you go about spotting and eliminating 
them? First, they can be spotted only if you are 
willing to recognize that they exist. This statement 
is not quite as obvious as it may seem, for it is a 
basic truism that nothing can be done about a prob- 
lem until it is classified as being a problem. For 
example, if a food service operation experiences an 
unusually high labor turnover in a particular job 
category, the management may have failed to take 
corrective action because it has decided that such 
conditions are inherent with the times and that, con- 
sequently, not much can be done about it. If this is 
the conclusion reached by management, it tends 
to prove that this condition has not been recognized 
as a real profit-influencing problem. There is little 
difference between the loss generated by excessive 
labor turnover and theft from the cash register, 
except that one is easily recognizable as a tangible 
problem and the other is intangible and evades 
recognition. In order to spot “hidden” operating 
costs, it must be recognized that they are real. 

Let us put the spotlight on some intangible costs, 
evaluate their effect on profits, and examine the 
methods that might be used to eliminate them in 
whole or in part. Since there is a great deal of truth 
in the axiom that experience is the best teacher, 
there is no need for me to make up any hypothetical 
cases. Instead, I will cite a few actual experiences. 


Labor Turnover 


Restaurant “A” had a labor turnover problem. Of 
seventeen waitresses on its payroll, nine were steady 
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and dependable; the remaining eight waitresses’ po- 
sitions were continually in a state of replacement 
and change. These were the facts as disclosed in the 
payroll control records. From there, of course, we 
had to do some “leg work’ and dig up additional 
facts. We found that while the steadily employed 
waitresses each handled an average of fourteen 
seats, the other waitresses were struggling to take 
care of eleven. The turnover in the eight waitresses’ 
positions revealed that the potential cost of such 
turnover represented the wages of two extra wait- 
resses. In other words, if there was little or no turn- 
over, fifteen waitresses could handle the business 
which required seventeen. If the money represented 
by the wages of these extra two waitresses were 
taken from the cash register, management would 
certainly sit up and take notice, but because the 
cost resulting from the turnover in labor was “‘hid- 
den,” its magnitude was not recognized until a 
full-scale investigation was launched. 

In this particular instance, the labor turnover 
problem was eliminated for all practical purposes by 
management’s interviewing of the waitresses and 
getting their slant on the underlying causes. The 
problem here centered around a supervisor who did 
not know how to supervise. The older waitresses, in 
point of service, were battle-wise, as it were, and 
could handle themselves in most of the situations of 
conflict. The newer group simply would not put up 
with supervisory injustices, and the capable ones 
left. The situation was remedied by management’s 
removing the supervisor and establishing a training 
program for supervisors to eliminate a recurrence 
of the problem. 


High China and Glassware Costs 


In the case of Restaurant “B,” the monthly state- 
ments showed a continuously high ratio of china 
and glassware costs which ran contrary to the trend 
for similar operations. Since this had been going 
on for a number of years, management had con- 
cluded that there was little that could be done about 
it and consequently accepted the high ratio as a 
normal cost. It was not until a general survey of the 
over-all operations was undertaken that the facts 
behind the high china and glassware costs were un- 
covered. 

The investigation disclosed that the high costs 
were directly attributable to excessive chipping 
and breakage in washing and that this, in turn, was 
brought about by an unending labor turnover in this 
job category. The solution to this problem involved 
two basic actions. First, management increased the 
dishwashing salary rate by $20 per month and 
second, it provided new equipment with a more 
pleasant working atmosphere. These two moves en- 
abled management to select, hire, and hold more 
capable employees. 
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The results were amazing; not only was there a 
great reduction in labor turnover but, in addition, 
output increased to such an extent that manage- 
ment was able to reduce the labor force by two. 
Breakage of china and glassware was brought down 
to a level comparable to that of similar operations. 
While the saving effected by the reduction of the 
labor force was needed to meet the higher wage 
rates, there was an additional saving which paid 
for a new washing machine within two years and 
thereafter, increased profits by $4200 a year. 


Staff Training 

Let us explore another hidden cost factor—that of 
staff training. The problem here is to determine how 
effective this training is—if, in fact, there is such 
training. Now, you may wonder why you should be 
concerned with this problem since your task is to 
spot hidden costs as disclosed in some sort of record 
and, certainly, you’ll get no clues from your daily and 
monthly reports. But let’s ponder this a moment— 
remember, you’re looking for “hidden” costs. As I 
have said before, to a trained eye the daily and 
monthly reports can reveal a clue which, when pur- 
sued further, could lead to an investigation of the 
program for staff training. Perhaps you have just 
about exhausted every means at your disposal in 
looking for the reason your sales trend has been 
down while the fellow across the street has put up 
the “Standing Room Only” sign. Perhaps your pay- 
roll is abnormally high and you have been unsuc- 
cessful in localizing the causes. Whatever the rea- 
scns, in narrowing down your search for clues, you 
should not overlook the staff training program. 

In the field of staff training, the type of profit or 
loss that is hidden can best be defined as a failure 
to maximize potentials. This covers labor, machines, 
and sales. Most of the time our glimpses at maximum 
effort are so brief that their meanings fail to reg- 
ister. In the food service business, on occasions when 
an unexpected surge of business volume hits, ma- 
chines and staff suddenly double their normal out- 
put. Somewhere between maximum effort and the 
experienced average lie the hidden losses or profits 
that can be eliminated or attained through staff 
training. It would certainly be well worth the time 
of management to explore this area and ask why dif- 
ferences in production output exist and what can be 
done to narrow the gap. 

I am not going into a discussion on staff training. 
However, for the moment, let’s examine the maxi- 
mum sales idea as it relates to staff training. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a person willing and able to 
spend a dollar in your restaurant, spends only 75 
cents. This leaves you with a potential sales loss of 
25 cents. There are many reasons, all resulting from 
a lack of staff training, that could explain why this 
sales loss was incurred: 
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(a) The cleaners or porters may have done a 
poor cleaning job on this day, and this has left a 
bad impression with your patron as to the merits of 
the food served. 

(b) The greeting or lack of greeting by the host- 
ess or waitress may have irritated the patron. 

(c) The first item of food set before the patron 
may have appeared unappetizing. This may have dis- 
couraged your guest from purchasing other items. 

(d) The waitress may have failed to provide the 
proper condiments or flatware for specific items of 
food and forced the guest to go into an irritating 
semaphore act to gain her attention. This might 
have resulted in discouraging thoughts of a sub- 
stantial repast. 

(e) Perhaps the waitress failed to suggest food 
selections that escaped the patron’s attention. 

These omissions reflect hidden losses. Their cor- 
rection does not come “built-in” with the average 
employee. To remedy such conditions, a staff train- 
ing program must be provided as a formal means 
for maximizing sales, employee effort, and equipment 
utilization. 


Use of Facilities 
I mentioned earlier that improper use of facilities 
constitutes an intangible factor contributing to ex- 
cessive costs and expenses. I am speaking here of 
facilities in their broadest sense and will confine 
my remarks to the patron-associated facilities, i.e., 
the actual dining areas. If we are agreed that a hid- 
den cost can be related to an unrealized sales poten- 
tial, I can illustrate how improper or unimaginative 
use of patron-seating areas can result in a hidden 
cost. 

A client had two dining areas, one of 140 seats at 
street level, and another in the basement which was 
complete with built-in bar and accommodated 45 
seats. The basement unit had never been used for 
luncheon because the normal restaurant volume 
could be handled on the main floor. However, new 
business had gradually moved into the area of the 
restaurant and a demand for private-party accom- 
modations suddenly developed. It was several years, 
however, before management realized that it could 
cash in on this opportunity by utilizing the base- 
ment facilities. Accordingly, a sales promotion pro- 
gram was launched with the result that private- 
party luncheons brought in an additional $6500 a 
year in profit. 

Needless, to say, profits increased substantially 
because the operator took steps to improve utiliza- 
tion of his facilities. Of course, he was fortunate 
in that opportunity chose to knock twice on his 
door. Had an alert competitor capitalized on this 
opportunity during the years when our friend failed 
to realize his own potentials, the final results would 
not have been so favorable. What does this prove? 
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That any facility not being used to its full potential 
is a hidden loss. Perhaps it may not be possible to 
attain full potential utilization, but a bit of “brain- 
storming” treatment can pay off handsomely in 
trimming the margin of hidden losses. 


Lack of Proper Quality Control 

I have visited literally hundreds of restaurants and 
the mediocrity of the products and services rendered 
in some of them defies description. The losses accru- 
ing in these operations are tremendous, of course, 
and as a result, many go out of business. I have also 
seen places where the “velvet ropes” restraining the 
anxious crowds were in constant use. Why should 
this be? One reason certainly is that the successful 
operator has established a policy of service and a 
product that appeals to the public and, equally im- 
portant, he has established controls to assure that 
the service policy and the food product have con- 
tinuity. 

What are some of the more important product 
quality controls? The quality of merchandise that 
you buy is certainly important. The method of han- 
dling the product before processing constitutes one 
factor, for food is highly perishable. Standardiza- 
tion of preparation methods is necessary if the prod- 
uct quality is to remain constant. Portion standards 
must be established to avoid patron dissatisfaction 
or profit loss. We must establish suitable controls to 
make sure that correct sales charges are recorded, 
both in consideration of your patrons and to realize 
your fair return on sales. 

We are now discussing those areas of hidden 
costs which deal in operating methods and tech- 
niques rather than pure policy. It is not my intention 
to cover them all, but rather to select several areas 
in which they can occur and to explore ways by 
which they can be identified and eliminated. 


Purchasing 


Surveys of food service operations continually re- 
veal losses accruing from improper purchasing. I 
do not mean that the buyer does not receive full 
count or weight as purchased and charged, although 
this can and does happen. I am referring to the pur- 
chase of merchandise in kind, grade, size, and pack- 
age which is not wholly suitable to the needs of the 
business. For example, one food service operator 
was overly enthusiastic about portion and partially 
pre-fabricated meat purchases and drew up his own 
specifications for these items. The advantages were 
many, of course, but the special cutting and packag- 
ing needed to meet the specifications forced the pur- 
veyor to custom-process the orders and, as a result, 
the costs became almost prohibitive. 

In addition, this manager was purchasing pre- 
fabricated merchandise which could easily have 
been handled in the primal cut without any by-prod- 
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uct problem. Of course, in other situations, the re- 
verse may also be true, and primal purchases, 
in the final analysis, may be more expensive 
than portion fabrication. Each operator must ana- 
lyze his own needs by testing the results that can 
accrue from the different specifications. For many 
items of meat, the price difference between a primal 
cut and portion fabrication is up to three times the 
basic primal cost. The difference in costs is trace- 
able, in part, to the normal fabricating loss—a cost 
to whoever fabricates, be it the dealer or the food 
service. The balance of the difference is in labor and 
utilization of by-products. If a food service has labor 
time that can be used and can profitably dispose of 
by-products, these costs, which are part of the fabri- 
cated price charged by the purveyor, can be saved. 

Excellent services and packaging are provided by 
food purveyors; they fill a most important need. 
However, it is up to the management to decide to 
what extent it is expedient to pass profits on to other 
processors. Each purchase, from a packaged cracker 
to a pre-cooked frozen meal, contains a cost to man- 
agement which is a profit to someone else. 


Breakage of China 


There are other items in the purchase area that con- 
tain hidden costs. China, for example, is a cost prob- 
lem to some extent because of its susceptibility 
to breakage. A large hotel chain learned through 
analysis and study that the comparatively wide 
weight tolerances and design of commercial china 
pieces made it susceptible to cracking when stacked 
in the usual way. This ultimately led to the develop- 
ment of a new structural design and the rapid de- 
velopment of new materials for tableware for com- 
mercial use which eliminated a substantial cost by 
reducing breakage. 


A Good Receiving Clerk 


Any discussion of hidden costs must include a word 
or two about the receiving, storing, and issuing 
of food. One cannot offer for resale goods which are 
not delivered, even though purchased and paid for. 
Yet this has happened in more than one case 
because management, through failure to provide 
proper personnel, receiving facilities, and controls, 
has failed to realize the extent of the losses that 
may occur. Although the receiving clerk should be 
considered one of the most important employees, he 
is too often under-rated and ignored. Consecuently, 
thousands of dollars are lost which could be saved 
through the proper receiving of incoming merchan- 
dise. Many investigations have shown that receiving 
clerks have been given little or no training or instruc- 
tions on how to carry out their duties. They have no 
standards by which to compare or check incoming 
goods. The handling of credits on merchandise has, 
in too many cases, been overlooked entirely. 
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The Storeroom—A Food Bank 


The losses in merchandise are not confined to 
improper receiving. More can and do occur because 
of improper storage facilities and the lackadaisical 
way in which merchandise is issued to the kitchen. 
Here, again, inefficient management has failed to 
realize that the storeroom is the focal point of good 
operational controls. 

The storeroom is the “food bank” and like a 
bank where money is deposited, is the place for 
safekeeping of goods. In too many cases, however, 
the similarity ends here. Management will see to 
it that its cash income is properly accounted for 
and placed in the safe custody of the bank, subject 
to withdrawal only after the establishment of 
thorough internal procedures. When it comes to its 
“food bank,” however, this same management seems 
unconcerned as to what happens to the “cash on 
the shelves,” if indeed it is on the shelves. Too often 
merchandise is stored in the nearest convenient 
corner and completely forgotten. The storekeeper, 
who technically is a “teller,’”’ may handle his duties 
in a slip-shod manner, issuing merchandise on a 
“guess” basis as to the number of units, failing to 
ask for a requisition or to check the requisition to 
ascertain that it has been properly authorized. He 
may be indifferent towards the handling of the 
merchandise and cause spoilage and breakage. 
Efficient management is fully aware of the im- 
portance of proper storage controls and in selecting 
a storekeeper will exercise the same degree of cau- 
tion that a bank does in engaging a teller. 

And so we have seen examples of hidden costs— 
how they can be spotted and how they can be elimi- 
nated. It is true, of course, that it took some doing 
on the part of management to spot certain of these 
hidden costs for the clues were meager indeed. 
Certainly, an inspection of the daily, monthly, or 
even yearly reports was not sufficient—a great num- 
ber of additional facts had to be dug up, others 
had to be prepared. But in all cases, there was a 
driving force which brought the problems to a 
successful solution—and in all cases, some sort of 
record had to be referred to, to get the ball rolling. 


Meaning of Management 


I think it is important that I define the term “man- 
agement” as it has been used in this dicussion so 
far. I am not referring here to just one individual 
but rather to the whole team responsible for the 
efficient operation of your business. This would 
actually include just about everybody in the organi- 
zation—from the bushoy to the manager. However, 
we are concerned with that segment of the team 
which is responsible for the formulation of operat- 
ing plans and the follow-through of these plans. 

For the moment, let us assume that your par- 
ticular interests lie in delving for facts that may 
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point the way towards greater efficiency in opera- 
tions. While we have considered various clues, how 
would you, as a lone hand, proceed ? 


Know Your Organization 


First, you would want an over-all picture of the 
scenes around you—to visit each department, see 
how it is operated, become acquainted with the 
people working there. You’d be surprised how 
much help you may later get from these people 
when you undertake some special analytical study. 
They will realize that, like them, you are there to 
do a job, and because you have made it a point to 
know them personally, they will be more coopera- 
tive. How much better this is than to find yourself 
classified as a “snooper from the front office, here 
to see how many of us can be fired’’! That is pre- 
cisely the attitude taken by employees in organiza- 
tions where no attempt has been made to instill a 
sympathetic understanding between the “front 
office” and the “back of the house”’. 

When you have fully familiarized yourself with 
the scenes of operations, you will be in a better 
position to interpret the records that reflect the 
actions that have taken place. Your next step then, 
should be to ascertain just what types of records 
are being maintained. You would want to study 
them thoroughly to be sure that you understand 
their contents. As you analyze each one, you might 
ask yourself, ‘““Does the record provide useful and 
necessary information?” It would certainly pay 
you to find out just how the records were compiled 
and what supporting schedules were needed to pre- 
pare them. 


Need for Outside Statistical Data 


We have already touched on the basic records that 
are kept by most well organized operations: the 
daily report, the payroll-control record, the monthly 
report, and the yearly report. Supplementing these 
may be countless others, including: purchase orders 
and receiving sheets,’inventory-cuntrol records, de- 
partmental time sheets, and so forth. Each of 
these can, and does, play an important role in your 
search for facts. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that no matter how voluminous these records may 
be, they are in themselves insufficient to assure a 
satisfactory solution to any problem that may arise. 
After all, they present historical reviews of what 
has happened, they indicate the changes that have 
taken place in operating results in the light of what 
has been happening; they do not point out whether 
the sales, cost, or profit trends are in line with the 
experiences of the industry generally, or more par- 
ticularly, with similar type of operations in the 
local area. For this, you must rely on statistical 
data that may be available from private companies, 
government agencies, and professional associates. 
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Unwarranted Costs 

We have covered the hidden cost factors in the food 
service operation and how they can be spotted and 
eliminated through the use of records. Let us now 
consider unwarranted costs. 

“Unwarranted” means “unjustified.’”’ Thus, if you 
are looking for unwarranted costs in your opera- 
tions, you are, in effect, looking for costs that should 
never have been there in the first place. Any that 
are found must be considered the result of some 
inefficiency on the part of management. In other 
words, management at the very start should formu- 
late methods of operation in which unwarranted 
costs, if not eliminated, are certainly minimized. 

Two methods of operating controls developed for 
restaurants have been so successful in reducing 
unwarranted costs in food and labor that they have 
been adopted in ever-increasing numbers by hotels, 
clubs, hospitals, other institutions, and industrial 
establishments. I am speaking here of the pre-cost, 
pre-control method for improving food operations 
and the payroll pre-control system. I will not go 
into the technical details but rather review briefly 
the theory and philosophy of these systems. 


Precost, Precontrol System 

In devising the precost, precontrol system or 
method, we have borrowed liberally from the prac- 
tices of industry in budgeting and planning pro- 
duction and sales. While these same _ techniques 
were used for many years by expert food men, sur- 
vey analysts, and so on, in their studies of food 
departments, before the adoption of precost pre- 
control, the methods were highly complicated and 
involved, and were not generally applicable to daily 
operations without the assistance of such experts. 
After much experimenting, we were able to refine 
and simplify the precost, precontrol procedures 
so that they function in small as well as large 
restaurants, hotels, clubs, and institutions with 
uniformly gratifying results. Furthermore, the 
system can be operated by people just ordinarily 
competent in the use of figures. The system in no 
way supplants artistry in cookery, a flare in service, 
ability in merchandising, ability to successfully 
supervise personnel, and so forth. Rather, it is a 
business or management tool with which the busi- 
ness direction of a food operation can be initiated 
from the business office of the organization. 

Stated in its simplest terms, the methods we are 
reviewing provide us with advance information as 
to how much to buy of what and when, and how 
much to prepare of what and when—in other words, 
buying for use and producing for sale. 

Briefly, the methods include preparation of 
menus at least three days in advance, the pre- 
costing of those menus, the projecting of sales for 
each item on those menus, and the determination 
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of whether the calculated potential cost of those 
projected sales is within the budget. If not, or if 
the menu is otherwise badly out of balance as 
shown in these calculations, revisions are made 
before the menu is printed. 

Once the menu for three days or more in advance 
is approved, the buying and production orders are 
made up. Obviously, when buying is restricted to 
merchandise to be used within a day or two, not 
much room exists for losses due to shrinkage, spoil- 
age, or other causes. Also, obviously, when produc- 
tion is planned to the quantities to be sold, excessive 
losses from leftovers will be minimized. 

Of course, a considerable amount of factual in- 
formation must be compiled and available to support 
this pre-determination of volume and profits. Pur- 
chasing specifications must be established, so that 
the best yields per purchase dollar are obtained. 
Recipes must be tested, approved, and standardized, 
so that accurate portion costs may be determined. 
Portion sizes must be set for each item. 

The popularity with your customers of the in- 
dividual menu offerings must be learned through 
maintaining a record of the counts of the number 
served each time the item appears on the menu. 
This may sound like an impossibly complicated 
project, involving voluminous records and record- 
keeping for hundreds of different items. Actually, 
the precost, precontrol system is concerned only 
with the major entrée items on menus. These will 
range from thirty to a maximum of fifty items, 
even in a full commercial food operation and con- 
stitute up to 70 per cent of the total food cost. 
Experience has shown that if these major cost items 
are brought under adequate precontrol, the other 
items of food cost will follow, without the need for 
other than occasional tests of quantities consumed. 
In daily consideration, we are dealing with possibly 
a maximum of forty separate items during any 
period of, say, a month—and possibly as few as six 
or eight separate items for each menu for each day. 

There are actually up to twenty forms, including 
test score cards, standard recipe cards, and other 
underlying data, which are used in this system. 
However, the one form you might be interested in 
is the end result which is supplied to management 
as a measure of each month’s performance. This 
form is in effect a recapitulation of a more detailed 
daily form which is also given to management. 
Basically it shows a recapitulation of the menu 
items which are precontrolled as well as the cal- 
culated cost on those ietms which are not. 

Through the medium of this calculation, we are 
able to compute the potential cost which should 
have prevailed as a result of management policies 
With respect to menu prices, quality specifications, 
portion sizes, recipes, and all other components 
Which are in the province of management decision. 
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Against this is calculated the actual cost based on 
purchases adjusted by the difference between open- 
ing and closing inventories in the usual accounting 
manner. The difference between these two figures 
represents the variation which we are seeking to 
eliminate. It represents the aggregate product of: 
failure to purchase to specification, waste, over- 
production, mysterious disappearance, and other 
factors inherent in the actual operation. 

The point that I wish to stress is this: the po- 
tential cost is the responsibility of management; 
the variation between the potential and the actual 
cost is the responsibility of the chef, the steward, 
or the catering manager. 


Payroll Precontrol System 


Since the adoption of the precost, precontrol 
method for controlling food costs enables manage- 
ment to forecast the amount of food to be prepared 
each day, it follows that it is in a position to control 
the size of the labor force required to prepare and 
service this food. Thus, it was only natural that 
the payroll precontrol system came into existence. 

-Briefly, the payroll precontrol system was de- 
signed to provide management with a tool for 
effective planning, coordination, and control of the 
labor force, to insure adequate staffing to properly 
service the business, and to eliminate the cost of 
wasted man-hours. 

Two basic elements constitute the nucleus around 
which the payroll precontrol system functions: 
volume (units) forecasting and work performance 
standards. The purposes of volume forecasting are 
to obtain accurate estimates of work loads to which 
work performance standards may be applied and 
to furnish operating department heads with in- 
formation to help them staff according to antici- 
pated volume (units). Formalized procedures are 
established to provide for systematic adjustment 
and refinement of all preliminary work load or 
volume estimates. 

Work performance standards are developed from 
an analysis of past performance, through observa- 
tion of existing policies and conditions, and through 
use of established employee productivity factors. A 
change in any of the conditions under which the 
initial standards were developed will necessitate 
the re-examination of these standards and their 
adjustment to meet the changed conditions. 

The effectiveness of any system can best be 
measured, of course, in increased profit. The adop- 
tion by numerous organizations of the two systems 
that I have briefly reviewed has resulted in savings 
ranging from several thousand dollars a year in 
small establishments to over a quarter of a million 
dollars in large ones. These additional dollars and 
cents, had they not been saved, could truly be 
classified as unwarranted costs. 
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PRECOSTING IS a sound business tool that will save 
you money. When we talk about the cost of food in 
hospitals, we are not talking of small monetary ex- 
penditures but of substantial sums representing a 
large part of hospital operating costs and disburse- 
ments. This statement is substantiated by the 
following statistics. According to the American 
Hospital Association, the total expenses incurred 
in 1956 by the 6,966 hospitals in the Continental 
United States amounted to over $6 billion. The ex- 
pense for operating the dietary departments repre- 
sented approximately 19 per cent of the total hos- 
pital expense, or $1,143 million, of which, over half, 
or $572 millions, equaled the cost of food. 

On the basis of extensive studies of food service 
departments, we conservatively estimate that the 
average excessive expenditures for food in hospitals 
amount to 10 per cent of the total food cost. In 1956, 
this would have equaled $57 million. This figure, 
broken down, would mean an annual excessive ex- 
penditure of $42.16 per occupied bed, or the equiv- 
alent of $12,600 for a hospital with an average of 
300 occupied beds per day. This represents money 
spent for food over and above the potentially perfect 
food cost that can be substantially attained by ap- 
plying sound operating procedures. Let me hasten to 
add that, although no one can be perfect, intelligent 
and persistent food management can and has demon- 
strated accomplishments well above the average in 
closing the gap between potential and actual food 
cost. 


Benefits of Precosting 

Precosting your menus is an element of control 
which, when properly executed, will lead toward the 
elimination of excessive cost in any food operation. 
We must understand, however, that the mechanics 
of precosting in themselves accomplish nothing ex- 
cept an exercise in arithmetic. Therefore, before 
explaining the basic mechanics of precosting, let 
us for the moment examine the value and use of the 
precosting information. Since hospitals are not set- 
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ting prices and selling food as restaurants do, why 
is it worth while to know in advance the cost of 
each menu selection? 

The answer lies firmly enmeshed in that admin- 
istrative and operating tool called the budget. Let 
me ask two questions: How can you realistically and 
with competence project, support, and defend a 
budget for food expenditures without costing a rep- 
resentative sampling of the products you intend to 
serve? How can you consistently meet your bud- 
geted requirements without knowing beforehand 
the expenditures that will be necessary to produce 
a given menu? The old haphazard method of com- 
puting next year’s or next month’s food costs from 
past operating figures is wasteful and undependable 
in a service institution such as a hospital or school 
where the cost of inefficiency affects not a few own- 
ers’ pockets but many people—the patient, the 
student, and those who subsidize such institutions 
with gifts of time and money. 

Can we not say then, that precosting is a primary 
tool of sound food budgeting and is a necessary tool 
in the attainment of projected food expenditures— 
all elements for eliminating food waste and attain- 
ing a maximum of operating economy? 

Let us now examine some of the mechanics and 
factors involved in precosting menus. 


The Mechanics of Precosting Food 


Table 1 is a simplified illustration of menu precost- 
ing. 

The major preliminary factors necessary to com- 
pose the precosting work sheet are: (a) a menu 
plan, (b) standard purchase specifications, (c) 
standard portion sizes; (d) cost calculations, and 
(e) a production plan. It is necessary that certain 
policy decisions be made and that some preliminary 
computations be done before the precosting calcu- 
lations are begun. 


A MENU PLAN 


First, a menu plan should be adopted which will 
answer the individual needs of a particular hos- 
pital. We are partial to a rotating menu cycle for 
most hospitals. The period of the cycle should be 
determined according to the average length of stay 
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py the patients and should be rounded off to the 
nearest week encompassing the average stay. For 
example, if the average stay is eleven days, the menu 
cycle should be two weeks, or fourteen days. 

In determining the menu plan, a type of menu 
must be chosen. A selective menu is desirable for 
its intrinsic value in giving the patient a choice in 
the midst of rigid sick-care routines. The average 
patient has no scientific knowledge whereby he can 
judge any of the hospital services, except that he is 
a self-styled expert on food. The selective menu 
affords him the opportunity of applying his “skills” 
to composing his own menu, more so than when he 
is served a set menu. Of course, this is not 100 per 
cent true for the patients restricted to modified 
diets, and we all know that some hospital food serv- 
ices are operated under conditions which make a 
selective menu prohibitive. 

The relative popularity of the menu items among 
the patients is also a pertinent factor to be consid- 
ered. As long as the items fall within the range of 
the food budget allowance, items of proved popular- 
ity should be offered on the menu. 


COMPONENTS OF MENU COSTING 


After the menu plan has been established, the 
factors dealing with the mechanics of costing must 
be developed. These are: the basic test score, the 
standardized recipe, and standard portion sizes. Be- 
fore we examine in detail the menu costing tech- 
nique, let us briefly review the foregoing com- 
ponents of menu costing. 

The basic test score (see box on page 481) is 
the formal costing device used to record the end 
value and salable yield of all the kinds of food used 
in preparing a meal. The basic test takes into con- 
sideration weight and value loss in preliminary 
preparation, such as cleaning, butchering, cooking 
shrinkages, and serving or final preparation loss. 
Once the particular item of food is standardized as 
to purchase specification and method of preparation, 
the average basic test scores can be used to compute 
cost and quantity conversion factors. These factors 
remain constant as long as the initial product and its 
fabrication and preparation method remain un- 
changed. 

The standardized recipe is the formal device used 
to record the exact ingredient proportions needed to 
make a standard food product. Quality control and 
cost control emanate from the proper use of stand- 
ardized recipes. You are all aware that deviations 
in ingredient quantities can change both the quality 
and cost of a prepared food. A seemingly minor 
change in ingredient quantities can change the cost 
of the item by 10 to 20 per cent. The impact of such 
occurrences on a budget are obvious. 

Standard portion sizes are, of course, basic for 
precosting and budgeting. The greatest need is to 
formalize the standard portion sizes in writing and 


follow-through to see that all personnel concerned 
are aware of such standards and actively adhere to 
them. Little good is accomplished if information on 
standard portions does not penetrate below the 
management level. 

Let us examine now some of the precosting detail 
embracing the menu plan and the costing factors 
just discussed to see how much information may be 
used to control and budget costs. 


THE MENU PRECOST WORK SHEET 


Table 1 presents a simplified illustration of a pre- 
costing work sheet covering a sample menu for one 
day of a hospital’s rotating menu cycle. For pur- 
poses of illustration and simplicity, the number of 
menu offerings that might ordinarily be included 
in a selective menu have been reduced. 

The “known” factors, predetermined or com- 
puted in the preliminary stages of the precosting 
work, as explained above, are exhibited on the illus- 
tration under columns 1, 2, 4, 5, and 11. These fac- 
tors include the menu plan, purchase specifications 
or standardized recipes, cost conversion factors, 
standard portion sizes, and quantity conversion fac- 
tors for the production plan. 

The next step for the precosting calculations is 
to obtain market prices for the ingredients in the 
menu and to tabulate the relative popularity of the 
entrée selections. In the illustration, the market 
prices and the relative popularity factors are shown 
in columns 3 and 9, respectively. 

The computations to find the unknown amounts 
can now be done as follows: 

(a) The portion cost, column 6, for each menu 
item is computed from the information filled in 
under columns 2 through 5, e.g., the supper “make- 
up” item, French green beans, is procured at 45 Ib. 
net weight per hamper at a market price of $4.50 
per hamper, or 10 cents per pound. The cost con- 
version factor as predetermined by test is 2.0, which 
multiplied by the raw price per pound of 10 cents, 
yields a cost of 20 cents per pound for the ready-to- 
serve product. For a 3-oz. portion (3/16 of 20 
cents), the portion cost for the green beans is 3.75 
cents or, rounded off to the nearest tenth of a cent, 
3.8 cents. 

In some instances you will note that a cost con- 
version factor is not shown, such as for the tomato 
juice, since the information in the other columns is 
enough to determine the portion cost (4/46 of 23 
cents equals 2 cents per portion). 

(b) The total cost of “make-up” items, column 7, 
is brought forward from the total portion cost for 
the “make-up” items (column 6) and is added to the 
portion cost of the entrée selections to obtain the 
total cost per meal, column 8. 

The weighted or relative popularity per 100 pa- 
tients, column 9, multiplied by the total cost per 
meal equals the total food cost per 100 patients, 
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All items... 


$157.26 


.524* 


noluding nou 


ais served, i 


*Total cost divided by the numit 
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Sample Basic Test Score 
Item: Regular smoked ham Size:_12-14 lb. Crade Date 
Pieces: 20 Weighing 273 lb. 15 oz. “Average weight_135.7 lb. 

Total cost: $175.32 at_$. .64 per lb. Supplier: "A" company Card:_25_ 
























CUTTING TEST WEIGHT} TOTAL %, MARKET —- TOTAL COST “FACTORS. 
DETAILS* Ten ee OZ.t WEIGHT# PRICE VALUE! PER Ta 
Lb. Oz VALUE] POUND** ~ Costtt Quantity$} 
Oven ready 190 oo 3040 69.4 $— $159.54 $ .84 $1.31 1.44 
Shank 37 9 601 13.7 42 15.78 42 
Bone 25 5 405 9.2 — a a 
Fat and skin 21 1 337 7.7 a Az a 








ou 


“ 

























Total 273 li 4383 100.0 $ — $175.32 $ .64 





Cooking Loss 


(Cooked 3 hr. 55 min. at 300°F.) 





Cooking details 
Weight after 


cooking 140 -— 2240 61.1 -- $159.54 $1.14 
Loss in cooking 50 — 800 18.3 --- ~- --- 
Carving details 
Meat served 136 _- 2176 49.6 = $159.54 $1.17 $1.83 2.01 


Loss in carving 4 —_ 64 1.5 








Tested by x Comments 


*Primary and secondary products that come from the product being tested. 

+Weight in pounds of each primary and secondary product after butchering. 

{Weight in total ounces of each primary and secondary product. 

#Percentage of fabricated weight of each product to the total as purchased weight. 

{Current market price of by-products in this example (bone, fat, skin) have no value. 

| Value of the prime salable product was calculated by deducting the market value of the by-product (shank) from the 
total cost of the item tested. 

**Cost per pound was obtained by dividing total value by weight (columns 2 and 3). 

+tCost conversion factor is computed by dividing the fabricated or ‘‘as served” cost per pound (column 8) by the ‘‘as 
purchased”’ cost per pound of the item tested. The cost factors then may be applied to any market price covering the 
item tested to arrive at a fabricated or ‘‘as served” cost per pound. 

ttThe quantity conversion factors are computed by dividing the percentage yield (oven ready or as served—column 
5) into 100... The quantity conversion factors applied to computed quantities of food required, either oven ready or ‘‘as 
served,” results in the quantities needed ‘‘as purchased.”’ 












column 10. This extension divided by the number of ing, and issuing. In far too many cases, these funda- 
meals served (100) yields the average total cost per mentals are not well organized or executed, pri- 
meal, which is inserted in the corresponding space marily because methods have not been standardized. 
under column 8. The plus values in ewirars have reference to these 
(c) Columns 11 and 12 have been reserved for fundamentals. 
production planning and the results (column 12) are As mentioned before, the hee test score informa- 
computed as follows. To determine the quantity of tion required for accurate costing also reveals the 
an “as purchased” raw smoked ham needed for the salable yields from a purchased product and, of 
required number of portions of baked ham, the course, the attendant cost information. Such tests 
quantity conversion factor is multiplied by the num- computed on various items purchased for a specific 
ber of portions needed times the standard portion purpose reveal the most economical purchase speci- 
size (2.01 & 80 4/16 lb. = 40.2 lb.). In this in- fications for that purpose. For example, there are a 
stance, approximately three hams which average, minimum of forty different purchase specifications 
according to the standard purchase specifications, that could be set up for a round of beef, all result- 
13 Ib. each are needed to serve the eighty portions. ing in different salable yield percentages and costs 


per portion. This variability is also true in the cost 


Plus Values in P recosting of most perishable food items. The basic test score 


In the operation of any type of food service, there technique is invaluable in establishing a formalized 
are certain fundamental procedures which must be list of economical purchase specifications. 
followed. We refer here to food purchasing, receiv- Carrying on to the fundamental operating pro- 
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cedure of receiving, we all know that the purchase 
of an item of food does nct necessarily mean that 
we will receive what has been ordered. We can only 
be assured of this if the receiving personnel know 
about the purchase specifications. Unfortunately, 
however, only a few institutions have printed pur- 
chase specifications. The basic test scores used in 
precosting provide the information which can be 
formalized into a written list of specifications for 
purchasing and receiving. 

One of the basic elements of good control centers 
in the area of requisitioning and issuing food sup- 
plies. The most important factor to understand is 
that food kept in the primary storage areas is under 
fairly good control, while food in the production 
areas is under very little control. Therefore, it is 
important that the quantities of food requisitioned 
and issued from the controlled storage areas to the 
production facilities be aligned as closely as possible 
to the actual requirements of a meal period. The pre- 
costing elements provide the quantity requirements 
of the meal in the form of basic test score infor- 
mation for quantity yields, standardized recipes, 
and standard portions, all data necessary for com- 
puting intelligently the ‘“‘as purchased’ quantities 
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of food needed to produce a given number of 
meals. 

As stated, the proper organization of these basic 
operating fundamentals are necessary for economy 
in operation, and the impetus for standardizing the 
procedures in connection therewith are inherent in 
the establishment of precosting techniques. 


Management Follow-Through 


We have all heard many analogies using the ex- 
pression, “the cart before the horse.” I am sure 
we can all agree that even the best of carts will not 
function to its intended purpose unless the horse is 
situated in front, pulling. 

A similar transposition of elements often occurs 
in food operations where it is expected that once 
standard operating procedures are established, no 
other force is necessary to attain good results. This 
is fallacious reasoning. The best of standard oper- 
ating procedures will not be effective unless manage- 
ment is actively engaged in guiding these procedures 
to their intended purpose. In the final analysis, 
precosting does make sense, but only to the extent 
that management understands, supports, and uti- 
lizes these operating tools. 
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Army to Build Food Irradiation Center 


Although one of the much publicized uses of the atom has been the irradiation 
of food, little large-scale experimentation on this subject has actually been 
carried on, due to the lack of facilities large enough to treat commercial packages 
of produce with gamma rays. 

The building by the Army of a food irradiation center at Lathrop, California, 
with completion scheduled for 1960, will open the door for such large-scale re- 
search. 

According to the recent announcement, the Lathrop irradiation center will con- 
sist primarily of a food processing plant utilizing an electronic accelerator and 
a gamma ray source. Such facilities will provide scientists of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Agricultural Marketing Service an opportunity to expand their 
studies on irradiation as a possible means of increasing the market life of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. AMS researchers will also be able to look into the possi- 
bilities of controlling insects in stored products with irradiation. They also hope 
to continue studying the effects of gamma radiation on the control of certain 
post-harvest diseases of fruits and vegetables, such as strawberries, cherries, 
and peaches. 

The Fresno, California laboratory of the AMS’s Biological Sciences Branch will 
be responsible for originating shipments for testing at the center. Products 
will be brought to the facility for treatment from nearby producing areas. After 
radiation, the packages will be shipped to eastern markets along with nonirradi- 
ated samples. Complete temperature records will be kept en route, and on arrival 
at the market, both treated and control packages will be compared. 

From previous tests, it is known that gamma radiation can significantly retard 
gray mold and Rhizopus rot of strawberries. A delicate balance exists between 
dosages required to retard development of the disease and those causing visible 
injury to the product. 

Also, before irradiated foods can get a clean bill of health, current feeding 
tests must be completed by the Army Surgeon General’s Office and the Food and 
Drug Administration. 
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Precosting Labor’ 


GRACE L. STUMPF 

Director of Dietetics, 

The Ohio State University Hospital, 
Columbus 


MANPOWER COSTS are rising and shortages of com- 
petent help continue. Industry has turned to auto- 
mation hoping that machines will provide greater 
efficiency and increased production. But, automa- 
tion can be more than machines. It can be a method 
of thinking, planning, and operating so that more 
work is done more easily per man-hour. Better 
equipment by itself will not automatically raise 
output per employee. A recent report by a hospital 
administrator (1) indicated that she had selected 
a food service management company rather than 
employ her own dietitians for several reasons: 

(a) The food service management company exam- 
ined present operating methods and then applied 
professional management techniques to employee 
utilization and thus provided better dietary em- 
ployees at little additional expense. 

(b) The management company evaluated required 
labor time and determined necessary man-hours. 

(c) Careful job analyses, detailed job descrip- 
tions, and work schedules made it possible to reduce 
the number of workers needed. 

Was it necessary for this administrator to seek 
these results outside of her * own dietary depart- 
ment? 

In 1933, a cost study of raw food and labor 
showed that money spent for raw food was two and 
a third times as much as that spent for labor (2). 
In 1947, a food service operator anticipated spend- 
ing 40 to 50 per cent of his sales dollar for raw food 
and 20 to 25 per cent for labor (3). This JOURNAL 
has published articles on the need for work simpli- 
fication and methods analysis since 1948. Yet we are 
still asking, “How should I analyze my labor cost 
and improve my methods?” 

Directors of approved dietetic internships were 
asked to furnish reports of the raw food and labor 
costs for July 1957. The answers were grouped geo- 
graphically into three areas: East, Midwest, and 
Far West and Southwest combined. From this sam- 
ple of hospitals, it was found that 55 per cent of the 
amount being spent for food and labor combined 


“Presented at the 40th Annual Meeting of The 


— Dietetic Association in Miami, on October 
» 1957. 


was for labor in the East and Middle West, and 51 
per cent for the Far West and Southwest. Averag- 
ing all these reports, we found that 53 per cent of 
the total budget for raw food and labor was being 
spent for labor. This figure was only an approxima- 
tion because the sample was small, but if labor costs 
now equal or slightly exceed raw food costs, we 
should start applying all the efficiency measuring 
tools at our command to labor in dietary depart- 
ments. 

.Anyone who wishes to improve work methods 
cannot be a follower of tradition (4). The time for 
creative thinking and serious study of worker effec- 
tiveness is long overdue. 


Ways to Control Cost 


There are several ways to control costs. 

First, we point to the need for specifications for 
equipment and food. If these are necessary, can we 
also identify the same need for labor specifications? 
Do you have job requirements which are effective 
in hiring and selecting new employees? Are these 
same job requirements effective when it comes to 
rating time when you must tell each employee how 
well he is doing? 

The second point in food cost control that has 
been emphasized is portion control. Can we also 
control the job content and the time that people 
spend in preparing those portions? A Number 12 
ice cream scoop as a standard for a portion of food 
is no more important than the minutes of labor per 
portion for which you should set a standard. Por- 
tions that are too large are no more costly than 
time which is too great, spent in producing those 
same portions. 

The third point on cost control has been recipe 
standardization. When we standardized the ingre- 
dients and the method, why didn’t we also standard- 
ize the time required and therefore the cost of labor 
required in the preparation of a recipe? 

I have listed three strong talking points for cost 
control, none of which have been generally applied 
to labor. The industrial engineers tell us that for 
every scheduled 8-hr. work day, only 6% hr. are 
spent in actual productive work (5). How well does 
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your department compare with the estimates of 
these engineers? Do you know how much of each 
employee’s work time is actually productive? 

Other groups within the hospital family have re- 
ported studies of staffing needs and analyses of work 
loads. A round table discussion of staffing needs for 
nurses revealed that part of their trouble was not 
the lack of nurses, but the lack of sense in using 
them (6). Housekeepers have studied and written 
much on time studies of work loads and standard 
times for each activity (7). Department heads of 
laboratories and pharmacies have reported methods 
for determining work loads and standard times for 
work performance (8). Where are all the reports for 
dietitians having done the same type of investiga- 
tive study? 


Approaches to Time Study 


There are generally two approaches to time study 
and methods analysis (9): first, select and hire a 
time study expert; second, do it yourself. 

Do these approaches sound familiar? You might 
easily be talking about painting your house or re- 
finishing an antique chair. Yes, the same recom- 
mendations hold good. If you can afford it, hire the 
expert. If you can’t, and if you want less disturb- 
ance in your system during the studies, do it your- 
self. Train some of your own workers to do these 
studies. Make it their contribution to the group 
efficiency. 

Katherine Hart from Michigan State University 
recommended last year that you study work sched- 
ules in action to discover whether you are making 
the wisest use of your payroll dollars. She also asked 
if you had made any attempt to segregate the skilled 
from the unskilled food production tasks (5). 

Effective cost control makes use of the scientific 
management principles of work simplification: 
first, analysis or the study of each part of each 
job; second; synthesis of the change and the im- 
provements which follow change and therefore the 
rebuilding of a new job from the old; and third, 
standardization in the areas of time, amount of 
effort, and total cost. 

Three methods of analyzing labor hours and cost 


have been used recently by members of our own 
Association and reported. 


Labor Time Per Meal 


Halter and Donaldson, working at the University 
of Wisconsin (10), and Bakken and Northrop of 
Washington (11) attempted to determine the rate of 
production in terms of labor time per meal served. 
By questionnaires, they recorded the total labor 
time for the entire dietary department, including 
professional, non-professional, full-time, part-time, 
and relief personnel. They also tabulated the direct 
labor time or that work performed by non-profes- 
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sional employees directly related to food preparation 
and service. They recorded the daily average meal 
count, not including formulas for babies, nourish- 
ments for patients, or coffee hours. The findings of 
Halter, Tuthill, and Donaldson indicated that the 
total average time per meal served was approximate- 
ly 17 min. Direct labor time was approximately 15 
min. Bakken and Northrop reported total time ap- 
proximately 16 min., direct time approximately 13 
min. You can see how similar the findings were in 
these two reports. 

The literature at present reveals that hospital die- 
titians and administrators are vitally interested in 
the average or typical labor time per meal as a 
measure of efficiency in food production and service. 
This method will allow you to compare your dietary 
department with those in other hospitals. Once you 
have recorded total labor time, direct labor time, 
and average meal count and have figured the time 
per meal, you need to analyze your results and deter- 
mine the reasons for deviations from the averages 
reported. In making the analysis, you must study 
the job analysis for each employee to determine the 
changes and improvements that will be necessary. 
Donaldson reported (12) that the total man-hours 
varied with the number of meals served, the number 
and kinds of food served, the size and condition of 
the kitchen and dining room, the amount and type 
of equipment available, the efficiency of the em- 
ployees, and the time spent in eating and resting. 


Work Sampling Study 


The second method, used and reported by Wilson at 
Purdue University (13), is that of determining 
work loads by a work sampling process which allows 
you to compare two or more units with the same 
function. Observations are made at times estab- 
lished from a table of random numbers, which is 
available in any text on statistics or mathematical 
tables. It is believed that random observations in 
sufficient numbers will give the same results as con- 
tinuous measurements. The term “random” in this 
case could just as easily mean numbers from a hat. 
The times for observation must be random; other- 
wise the employee will anticipate your observation 
and if he knows you are watching, he will be doing 
the thing for which you are looking. Work sampling 
tells you the percentage of time spent on a specific 
task. As reported by Wilson, you must list the tasks 
you wish to observe, then set up the random obser- 
vation time to be included in the total sampling 
time. When the data reveals differences between two 
or more units in the time spent on specific duties, 
then you must return to the job analysis to deter- 
mine the changes needed. 

May I illustrate an example of work sampling? 
If you have two pot washing sections in which the 
same type of activity occurs on an average day and 
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you wish to determine the relative efficiency of the 
two areas, you would set up a chart with columns 
indicating working and non-working time. Then 
record the specific observation times at which you 
would then observe the pot washing sections. At the 
times indicated, you would make a check mark in the 
column for working or non-working, and at the end 
of the total observation time, you would total the 
number of observations in each of the columns. If 
you had a 2-hr. observation period and observed 
twenty times during the 2 hr. in each of the areas, 
and you found one pot washer with six entries in the 
non-working column and the othér pot washer with 
fifteen, determine quickly why the second had so 
much free time. Was his work load less, was he more 
efficient, or was his equipment better or more effec- 
tively arranged? 


Complete Time Study 


The third method for analyzing labor cost recom- 
mends using complete time studies of menu items, 
job assignments, or individual workers (14, 15). If 
you know the man-hours needed to prepare a given 
menu item or to perform a given duty, then you 
can balance the menu and the work load for labor 
as well as for nutritional value of the food. 

You must select a specific process or person for 
time study. Almost any job will lend itself to im- 
provement. Don’t start too big; most big problems 
result from many small ones. Look for the jobs that 
are giving trouble, that have high turnover rates, 
that have high operating costs, that create bottle- 
necks, that are high in travel distance, and that are 
high in time cost. 

Man-hour studies have been reported and recom- 
mended for years. At the Annual Meeting of The 
American Dietetic Association in Philadelphia in 
1954, a speaker reported that one company had 
established standard labor hours for certain phases 
of its food service operation. Pope asks (15): “How 
can we make the daily decisions that are necessary 
unless we know our present labor cost, our present 
methods, our unit cost of food production, and so on? 
One study a day will soon pile up many data. These 
studies can be done by any reasonably intelligent 
employee. You don’t really need a skilled time ana- 
lyst.” He recommends that you time the perform- 
ance of the average employee, not the best and not 
the worst. Time studies do not necessarily mean that 
we need more labor-saving devices. What we may 
really need is better utilization of the labor avail- 
able. Mr. Pope also states that workers tend to set 
their own pace depending on the work load which 
We as supervisors assign. 


Objectives of Time Studies 
Before beginning a time study, you must establish 
a specific objective. In other words, your notations 
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must be meaningful. Why are you doing this study? 
What problem do you have and what specific things 
do you wish to learn from this study? Remember, 
each job has three phases: get ready, do, clean-up. 
Are you looking for the distance and time involved 
in assembling tools and ingredients? Are you wor- 
ried about the preparation time of a particular menu 
item? Have you wondered about the efficiency of the 
arrangement of your equipment and therefore wish 
to measure the travel distance involved in prepara- 
tion of the menu item? Have you worried about the 
time and distance involved in distributing your food 
to the various serving areas? Are you attempting 
to determine the direct labor cost per portion of a 
menu item? Do you wish to measure the efficiency 
of a particular worker or group of workers? Are 
you planning re-arrangement of equipment and 
therefore wish to know how efficient the present 
arrangement is? Are you possibly considering pur- 
chasing more prefabricated food and therefore wish 
to justify the transfer of cost from the labor to the 
food budget? Are you worried about the actual job 
itself and the amount of skilled and unskilled duties 
put together in one package for a particular worker? 
All of these things are possible and can be deter- 
mined from simple time studies. 


Steps in Making a Time Study 

In order to make a time study, one must first iden- 
tify the menu item, the job, or the worker you are 
studying. Establish a beginning and ending point 
for each study. Second, you must talk with the 
workers in the area in which the study is to be 
made. They must know why you are there, why the 
study is being performed, and that this is not a 
criticism of their work performance—that you are 
merely trying to study present methods to make 
the job easier for them and to determine the time 
necessary for such performance. 

It is not necessary to buy an expensive stop- 
watch for making time studies. For our purposes, a 
regular watch equipped with a second hand is ac- 
curate enough. 

Next you must design a work sheet or process 
chart on which to record the activities of the worker 
or the progress of the product. The simplest process 
chart is one which has three columns. In one col- 
umn, record the distance traveled in feet; in the 
next column, record the time in minutes; and in the 
third column, describe the activity. Indicate the item 
and employee to be charted. Be sure to date the 
study so that you can compare studies made at dif- 
ferent times (Table 1). 

Begin by making a time entry for the first ob- 
servation of the product or the man. The difference 
between the time entry on line two and on line one 
is the amount of time spent on the first description 
which you entered in the description column. Each 





PROCESS CHART 
Item: Meat balls - Date: 1-23-56 and 1-24-56 Employees Charted: A, B, ¢ 


DISTANCE TIME DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION 


nd 


ft. i January 23, 1956 


40 : Employee A from work table to refrigerator for veal, pork, and beef 
and returned to table 
Boning veal and pork. Unwrapped frozen beef 
Weighed all meat on scale on table 
To refrigerator with trimmings, cut meat, and fat and returned to table 
Cleaned and straightened work area 
To other work 
January 24, 1956 


Employee A to refrigerator from table for meat and returned 
Assembled grinder parts and set up grinder 

To get pan and returned to grinder 

Grinding all meat together 

Shut off motor, lifted pan of meat to truck 

To get second pan and return to grinder ° 

Changed grinder plate to finer blade 

Re-grinding meat 

Lifted pan onto truck, shut off motor 

Cleaned work area 

Delivered meat to main kitchen and returned to meat room 
To other work 


Employee B put potatoes into steamer 

To refrigerator for milk and returned to work table 
Put milk into mixer bowl and attached whip to mixer 
Put bread into mixer bowl to soak 

To other work 


Employee B checked potatoes in steamer 

Removed potatoes from steamer 

To mixer bowl with potatoes 

Added potatoes to bread and milk mixture 

To get second whip attachment for mixer and return 

Changed whips on mixer 

To sink with first whip and returned 

Observing mixing, stopped motor, removed whip 

To sink with second whip and returned with first whip 
Attached first whip to mixer 

To get meat and returned 

Added meat to mixture in bowl 

Started motor, observing 

To get chopped onions and returned 

Added onions to mixture, stopped motor 

To get seasoning, measured seasoning, returned to mixer, 
added seasonings to mixture 

Started motor, observing 

Stopped motor, lowered bowl onto dolly 

Removed whip, carried whip to sink, and returned to mixer 

Cleaned work area, put soiled tools on truck 

To pot area with truck and returned 

Assembled portioning tools and pans 

Greased pans 

Portioning; Employee C portioning also 

To oven with pans of meat balls 

Put leftover mixture into pan from mixer bowl 

Cleaned work area 

To pot area with soiled pans and returned 

Took dolly to storage and returned 

To refrigerator with leftover mixture and returned V 

(Employee C finished portioning) 

To refrigerator for beef stock 

To steam kettle with stock—turned on steam 

To get roux and returned 

Added roux to stock and stirred continuously 

Turned steam down, gravy completed 

To other work 


Employee B checked meat balls in oven 
To other work 
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Employee B to steam kettle, put part of gravy in large pot on truck, 
transferred truck to oven area 

Removed pans from oven, drained off fat, added gravy to each pan and 
returned each pan to oven; Employee C assisting 

To get more gravy and returned 

Added gravy to last pan (Employee C finished assisting) 

Closed oven 

Cleaned work area 

To other work 


Removed pans from oven onto table 

Delivered one pan at a time to the bulk food conveyors 
Employee C assisting 

To other work b 
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successive time entry means a change in the de- 
scription of the duties. The approximate distance 
traveled may be estimated in the work area or 
calculated from blue prints. 


Results of Study 


When the study is finished, you must summarize 
the time used, the distance traveled, and the cost 
of the time, and then analyze the results. Several 
things will be evident and they will be more evident 
if you use a flow diagram and trace the worker’s 
path. The study in the example on page 486 revealed: 

(a) If every job has three parts (get ready, do, 
and clean up), the worker needs to be trained to 
assemble tools and ingredients before he starts 
preparation. In most of the studies reported, as- 
sembling of tools and ingredients was performed 
all during the preparation; the worker stopped to 
get the next item as needed, rather than obtaining 
them in advance. 

(b) A great deal of the travel distance was for 
assembly or delivery, both of which could have 
been performed by a non-skilled, less expensive 
employee. 

(c) Equipment should be arranged by worker- 
centers, so that distances traveled are not so great. 

(d) More portable tables and trucks are needed 
so that distances and preparation time may be 
reduced. 

(e) Original designs of kitchens need to be 
studied and analyzed for menu item production. 

(f) Our methods of work need to be standard- 
ized, for different workers performing the same job 
will have entirely different methods. Should we 
select the most efficient worker and let him teach 
his method to the others? 

(g) Relative efficiency of various workers can be 
based on actual objective records, not personal 
opinion. 

Before a standard time for portions or jobs may 
be set, you must make allowance for fatigue and 
personal needs of the worker and for unavoidable 
delays (17). In most of our jobs, the pace of the 
worker is partially established by the amount and 
quality of the equipment and tools that we give 
him. If his tools or equipment are broken, he can- 
not be expected to perform at the normal rate. As 
a result of the analysis of your studies, you will 
wish to make charts indicating all of the results 
achieved. A sample of such a chart was published 
in this JOURNAL in February 1957 (17), indicating 
food items, portion sizes, portion cost, labor cost 
per portion, and so on. 


Summary 


In this paper I have attempted to do four things. 


(a) Illustrate the reason we need to analyze our 
labor costs. 


(b) Explain the three methods being used for 
labor-time analysis, all of which have been reported 
in this JOURNAL in the last year. 

(c) Present a detailed illustration and explana- 
tion of the individual time study method. 

(d) Point out some of the results which become 
evident from time studies. . 

May I urge you to analyze your present labor 
expenditures, spend the necessary time training 
your co-workers to help with these studies, and then 
do something with the results you obtain? Your 
administrator will be impressed with your presenta- 
tion and detailed knowledge of required man-hours. 
Why wait until your security may be threatened 
by a profit-making company that learned early to 
analyze all high-cost areas? 
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Portion Size Determines 
Equipment Needs’ 
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THE IMPORTANT and sometimes overlooked point at 
which to start on any kitchen modernization pro- 
gram is the utensil to be used for cooking and 
serving food. The size of the food portion and the 
quantity of food cooked determine equipment needs. 
The quantity of food is controlled by the type and 
complexity of the menu and the number of persons 
served at the peak load. 

The floor space is dependent on: (a) production 
requirements (cooking time of products and cooking 
hours per day); (b) diversity of equipment; (c) 
circulation area; and (d) future expansion. 

While no meal will use all the appliances in the 
kitchen, the different pieces of equipment must be 
available to meet the requirements of the various 
types of meals and the peak loads. The more hours 
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equipment is used daily in the cooking of food, the 
lower will be the operating cost per unit of food 
cooked. Enough equipment should be installed to do 
the work, but the number of pieces and their ca- 
pacity should be such as to encourage full loading. 
The less the circulation space required for fixed 
equipment, the lower is the building cost. Kitchen 
area may cost from $30 to $50 per square foot. 


Portable Equipment 


It is important to determine in the preliminary 
stages of a design problem, the extent and type of 
portable equipment that will be used in the ultimate 
finished job. In today’s kitchens, we are finding 
more and more equipment on wheels: 

(a) Scales and carts in the receiving area; 

(b) Racks, dollies, and die-shaped, adjustable 
shelving in storage areas; 

(c) Grinding and slicing machines and the meat 
block in the meat area; 

(d) Cooling racks, proofing cabinets, pie-crust 
rollers, dough dividers, mixing machines, and flour 
and sugar storage bins in the bakery; 

(e) “Roll in, reach in’ hot and cold cabinets in 
the serving area; and 

(f) Pot and pan soaking sinks, cooking equip- 
ment with unique caster and retractable electric 
cable, and vegetable peelers and cutters in the 
kitchen area. 

Even in dishwashing areas, portable equipment 
is eliminating fixed tables, at the clean end of the 
machine and permanent shelving for storage of 
dishes. Inclined shelf carts, portable racks, and self- 
leveling types of dispensers are used for picking up 
and storing trays and for storing and _ heating 
dishes. 

A wheeled device requires casters with brakes for 
safety and adequate aisle space with sufficient turn 
radii at all corners. The openings of doors on 
refrigerators, storerooms, and entrances to serving 
areas are of primary importance. 

Special precautions should be taken in utiliza- 
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tion of carts and racks, not to over design for the 
many applications. Standard manufactured prod- 
ucts cost less. In deciding what to use, ask yourself 
these questions: Will it make costly space avail- 
able for another purpose? Will it diminish emp!oyee 
fatigue? Will it result in a more sanitary and easily 
cleaned room? Will it save money by reducing one 
needless operation? 

Kitchen area is always at a premium. Most equip- 
ment is now designed to occupy less floor space 
without decreasing cooking or storage space. A new 
table-mounted tilting kettle saves as much as 6 in. 
per kettle and a floor-mounted one, 9 in., as com- 
pared with conventional kettles. A small pot-and- 
pan-washing unit is mounted under the drainboard 
of the pot sink with pump outlet and inlet cut into 
the sink side. 


Refrigerators 

The capacity of a refrigerator has been a misnomer 
for many years. Even though a refrigerator is 
rated at 40 cu. ft., and it may actually contain 40 
cu. ft. of interior space, it never was possible to 
insert products with a total volume of 40 cu. ft. In 
developing the refrigerator of today, emphasis has 
been placed on the use of modular equipment, on 
mobility, and on portion control. The interiors are 
designed to accommodate the various pans com- 
monly used in the kitchens, such as the 12 by 20 
in. pan and its component parts, the bun pan, and 
the 14 by 18 in. tray. As you know, pans are now 
rated in number of portions as well as capacities in 
quarts. In the redesigning of the refrigerator in- 
teriors, it was found that space could be utilized 
more effectively if slides were used instead of 
shelves. To make the refrigerator even more versa- 
tile, a mobile cart has been developed to permit the 
transporting of the complete section from the re- 
frigerator to the preparation or serving area. 

Portion-planned refrigerators do more than store 
foods. They provide flexible storage for every por- 
tion-planned item in regard to advantageous stages 
of production, appropriate containers, economical 
quantities, and convenient removal. It is not enough 
to make portions the same size each time. Modular 
storage facilities are also necessary so that portions 
may be stored in the same way each time. 

The inclusion of an ice-cube maker in a commer- 
cial refrigerator necessitates gravity circulation 
cooling. The air circulates slowly and odors accu- 
mulate in the refrigerator; the temperature loss is 
recovered slowly, causing an undesirable fluctuation 
in the refrigerator temperature. 

Shrinkage of foods has been reduced to a negligi- 
ble amount by the use of the over-sized coils and the 
forced air cooling unit, combined with a refrigera- 
tion compressor of sufficient size to balance the 
coil. With this balance in refrigeration equipment, 
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it is possible to maintain 36 to 40°F. in the refrig- 
erator with an 80 to 85 per cent relative humidity. 
Under these conditions, food loss by shrinkage can 
be practically prevented. 

In determining the actual amount of cold storage 
space needed, one must consider the frequency of 
delivery of perishable items and the method of buy- 
ing them. Large, bulky items, such as bags or 
bushels of vegetables, require more space than the 
same items purchased partially cleaned, or in the 
frozen state. 

Less food can be stored in refrigerators with 
fixed shelving than with portable shelving or dol- 
lies. It has been said that 14% cu ft. regular refrig- 
erated area are required per person, and when re- 
placing this with freezer space, 2 cu. ft. regular 
refrigerated space should be deducted for every 
cubic foot of freezer space. Approximately 35 lb. 
frozen food may be stored per cubic foot. 


Storage Equipment 

The new portable shelving on silent rubber casters 
is designed for any type installation. It is adjust- 
able at space intervals; sections are available in 
different heights; shelves vary in width and length. 
Combinations for any size or shape installation are 
almost unlimited. These new mobile units should 
simplify work and save time. 

Portable stacking racks make it possible to store 
more glassware in an area than is possible by using 
fixed shelves. Handling can be reduced from seven 
times to two times by the use of stacking racks on 
wheeled vehicles. Inventories are more easily taken 
by counting rackfuls vather than individual pieces. 


New Peelers 


At present, batch-type portable or fixed peel- 
ing machines are made in a range of capacities of 
from 15 to 70 lb. per load. An efficient peeler will 
handle about 20 loads per hour, based on the fact 
that consideration must be given to the loading and 
unloading time, as well as the human element. The 
portable machines are mounted on wheels or de- 
signed to be lifted onto the sink drainboard for use 
and lifted off and stored elsewhere. They do not re- 
quire any permanent floor space. They discharge 
their waste water directly into the sink and there- 
fore require no permanent plumbing. 

The floor- or stand-mounted peeler may be ob- 
tained with a vegetable discharge high enough to 
allow for discharging the vegetables onto a sink 
drainboard or into a sink. It requires permanent 
floor space and permanent connections to the sewer. 

Food departments of the future probably will not 
contain several pieces of equipment that are com- 
monplace today, according to a recent article. The 
author predicted that the vegetable peeler will be 
the first to go. This is predicated on the fact that the 
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modern food service department is more and more 
adopting strict methods of production control. Po- 
tatoes, even today, are being pre-peeled in central 
plants, chemically treated with an anti-oxidant, and 
delivered in the raw state. Other plants are pre- 
peeling potatoes, blanching or partially cooking 
them in deep-fat fryers and delivering them frozen. 


Waste Disposers, Shapers, and 
Coffee Makers 


Food waste disposers are available in sizes ranging 
from a small 1/3-h.p. unit to a 3-h.p. unit and are 
capable of handling up to 2000 lb. food waste per 
hour. One disposer designed for installation in the 
soiled dish table is capable of handling waxed paper, 
milk cartons, and other “difficult to grind” waste. 
Pipe sizes throughout should be the same as the 
discharge opening on the disposer. When the waste 
line is oversized, the water and waste are apt to 
collect and cause stoppage. 

Food patties of ground meat or mixtures that will 
hold together, are formed in machines at the rate 
of 1200, 2400, or 3600 patties per hour. The weights 
may be varied from 2 to 6 oz. A crumb-box attach- 
ment is available for food mixtures. This sprinkles 
a thin layer of sifted bread crumbs on the piston 
tops to facilitate the easy removal of such cakes. 
The space required for installation of this unit is 
small, being about 18 in. wide, 24 in. long, and 26 in. 
high. The automatic machine may be placed on one 
corner of the work-table, or rest on a special cart 
of its own. Most models use ordinary house current 
and can be plugged in anywhere. 

A new coffee unit has sufficient capacity to take 
care of a cafeteria line or a single coffee station in 
a dining room. It completes a 14-gal. batch of brew 
every 3 min. and has a storage capacity of 2% gal. 
ready to serve. 


Cooking Equipment 


A new super speed range on the market today is 
equipped with a single ring-type burner which pro- 
vides up to 90 per cent more heat than similar con- 
ventional range tops. A total of 23 min. is saved in 
heating 8 gal. water from 70°F. to the boiling 
point. With this “speed up,” fewer ranges will be 
needed. This same fast heat input is also found in 
griddles and broilers, thus solving the problem of 
cooking frozen meats. 

Steam cooking equipment is being used exten- 
sively as replacement for the old type range. Steam 
utilizes a minimum of fuel, time, and space. One 
speed cooker cooking compartment will prepare 15 
servings of vegetables (fresh or frozen) every 3 
min. elapsed time. This is a capacity of approxi- 
mately 300 servings per hour per cooking compart- 
ment. Small counter models are available for direct 
steam or are self-generating through 220 volt AC 
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electricity. Another excellent feature of this speed 
cooker is that “dry steam” at high pressure is used, 
and the steam is exhausted after each cooking cycle 
and never reused. No tastes or odors are carried 
over from one food to the next. 

A new item—a speed cooker with a freezer cab- 
inet below—will soon make its appearance. The per- 
son cooking the food remains at the cooker during 
the entire food service period. 

Each compartment of a regular steam cooker hag 
a capacity of approximately 100 lb. food. As a gen- 
eral rule, this provides enough capacity for cooking 
200 to 300 servings of any one food item. A two- 
compartment steam cooker will double that amount. 


Dishwashing 


The trend to the conveyor type dishwashing ma- 
chine which eliminates dish racks and double han- 
dling of dishes has been so great that practically all 
dishwashing machine manufacturers are now offer- 
ing this type machine. Dishwashing capacity varies 
from 50 to 2500 based on the type of machine used. 
Properly planned dishwashing departments can re- 
duce labor by 50 per cent. In the future, dishes may 
be made of throw-away plastic, such as the light- 
weight glass beverage bottles, doing away with 
dishwashing departments, as such, entirely. 

A portable pot-and-pan soaking bin constructed 
of heavy stainless steel with a valve drain outlet 
has been developed for use adjacent to the range 
assembly. Soiled utensils are placed directly into 
the bin for soaking. Empty and full bins are ex- 
changed as needed. 

The operating cycle of a mechanical pot washer 
varies from 1% to 214 min., depending on the 
utensil washed and the degree of soil. The manu- 
facturer furnishes information on the minimum 
load capacity in pans (by type) per minute. 
Capacities are based on minimum table speed to 
allow maximum time in the wash section. 


Ventilation 


A ventilating system is needed in all commercial 
cooking installations, regardless of the fuel used. 
The capacity of the exhaust fan for a commercial 
kitchen is determined by the number of air changes 
required to prevent cooking odors from entering 
other areas and the centralizing and removal 
of grease vapors and moisture. The standard 
established by the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers for ventilating com- 
mercial kitchens is 4 cu. ft. of air change per hour 
per square foot of floor area, or roughly twenty 
air changes per hour as a minimum to eliminate 
cooking odors from permeating other areas of the 
building. No distinction is made between types of 
cooking equipment or types of fuel used. 

In locations that are to be air conditioned, it 
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should be remembered that grease smoke, odors, 


only by the raw materials and care in handling 
vapors and steam from the cooking food cannot 


them, but by the type of equipment used. Cleaning 
sensibly be recirculated but must be exhausted. ease and good sanitation depend on equipment 
The main load on the air conditioning system, design and on being able to get completely around, 
therefore, is that of lowering the temperature and over, and under it easily and readily. 


humidity of the outside air that is introduced. High production capacity and ease of operation 


in layouts contribute to low investment costs in 
Summary equipment, in floor space, in production, in man- 
Production of a stated quantity within a stipu- power utilization. All of this is controlled by the 
lated period is a matter of equipment capacity. portion we serve and our up-to-date knowledge of 
Quality of the finished product is determined, not what is happening in food service today. 


MAMMA 


To Stimulate Thought 


At the annual banquet of the Illinois Dietetic Association, March 6, 1958, 
the guest speaker was Sidney J. Harris, columnist and drama critic for the 
Chicago Daily News. His topic was “The Perils of a Columnist.” 

Mr. Harris stressed that the fundamental aim of the columnist is to stimulate 
thought, not to seek conformity. A test for the freedom of expression permitted 
to the writers for any given newspaper is to note the thoughts of each of the 
contributors; if all agree, there is no freedom of thought. 

When readers ask Mr. Harris how it is possible to write a column day after 
day, year after year, he refers them to Shaw’s comment that to write a play either 
is easy or it is impossible. The actual writing is easy after the subconscious has 
done the hard work, the ground work of receiving impressions. The creative mind 
is at work organizing these impressions while the writer may be just gazing out 
of the window and apparently loafing. 

Ideas for the column may be borrowed. While borrowing from one writer is 
plagiarism, borrowing from six writers is research. The best writers of the past 
are the richest source. One may trace the thinking of one writer back to another 
and another through the ages. (Here the Syntopicon and those fifty odd volumes 
of the “Great Books of the Western World” surely are valuable!) In those days 
when only ten persons out of one hundred could read, these ten knew the source of 
ideas; now, when everyone can read, the sources are obscure. 

Mr. Harris aims to write at a level which demands thought, to write up to, not 
down to, the reader. His column, titled “Strictly Personal” is just that in that it 
expresses the thought of the writer, not necessarily that of the reader. 

Time and space are among the handicaps of the columnist. The brevity of the 
column demands a conciseness which curtails full expression of thought. The 
actual writing of the column takes comparatively little time in contrast to the 
time demanded by office routine and the many interruptions, including the tele- 
phone. Home is the preferable place to work; yet even the unlisted telephone 
number at home must be changed once each year. 

The columnist, however, is dependent on reader participation. Most readers 
fail to write a letter of appreciation for the hundreds of columns which they like; 
but they promptly write a scorching letter about the one column which they do 
not like. The columnist does want to know what his readers are thinking. 

[My apologies go to Mr. Harris for any retrospective rearrangement of my 
mental notes on the stimulating thoughts which he presented.|—M. Bertha 
Brandt, Research Assistant, The Chicago Lying-In Hospital, The University of 
Chicago. 
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CHEMICALS IN foods has become a popular subject 
of writing and discussion during the past few years. 
This has come about because: 

(a) There has been an increased use of chemicals 
in the production, processing, and storage of foods. 
This has resulted from both the necessity of pro- 
tecting growing crops and produce against serious 
attack by insects, plant diseases, and other pests and 
a better understanding of the microbiology and 
chemistry of foods. 

(b) There has been a growing awareness of pos- 
sible public health hazards associated with such 
usage and consequently a desire on the part of com- 
mercial food processors, food technologists, public 
health officials, the United States Food and Drug 
Administration, the Department of Agriculture, 
and others, to maintain and improve upon the high 
standards of wholesomeness, nutritional value, and 
consumer acceptance of the American food supply. 

(c) There have been studies of existing and pro- 
posed legislation regarding the use of chemicals in 
relation to food production, precessing, and storage. 

(d) There have been, unfortunately, some per- 
sons or groups who have capitalized on the public’s 
vital concern for its food supply and have found an 
extremely high readership for articles pointing to 
the possibility, sometimes falsely claimed as an ac- 
tuality, that the public is being poisoned by the foods 
it eats. Articles with titles such as “Peril on Your 
Pantry Shelf” and “Food Adulterants and Cancer 
Now Definitely Linked” not only alarm, but mislead 
the public. 

The publication of scare articles, however unnec- 
essary, is not entirely without value, for the articles 
stimulate a closer scrutiny of the food supply and 
encourage review and improvement of food regula- 
tions. On the other hand, unfortunately, they seri- 
cusly undermine the public’s confidence in the safety 
of its food supply and place those responsible for 
regulating or safeguarding the wholesomeness of 
our foods in the position of trying to counteract the 

*Presented before the 24th Annual Meeting of the 
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spectacular, if not truthful, statements about haz- 
ards of foods with truthful statements about harm- 
lessness, which are seldom spectacular or widely 
read. 


What Are Chemicals in Foods? 


What are these chemicals which are added to foods? 
The word “chemical” associated with foods frightens 
many people. To them, the word seems to connote 
undesirability or harmfulness. They do not realize 
that foods are themselves chemicals or combinations 
of chemical substances. As one author put it, “Food 
may be considered as a fine chemical,” and to the 
food scientist it is just that. 

Another often overlooked fact is that frequently 
the chemicals added to foods, e.g., vitamins and some 
minerals, flavors, and coloring materials, are sub- 
stances which are natural components of foods 
which have been eaten for centuries. To ease the 
situation in respect to misleading interpretations, 
it is now being advocated that the chemical sub- 
stances added to foods be termed simply “ad- 
ditives.”’ 

For some time the chemicals which occur in foods 
as the result of application in the production of 
food crops, in the processing, preserving, and stor- 
age of food stuffs, and in the packaging of food 
materials have been termed “chemical additives.” 
Those that are added to preserve or improve the 
quality of the product are known as “intentional 
additives.” Those that serve no useful purpose in 
the final product and may be present because they 
were used in the production, processing, or storage 
of the food are called “incidental additives.” Ex- 
amples of the latter are pesticides applied during 
the growing of the food, detergents used in clean- 
ing equipment or even in cleaning the raw food, 
lubricants from machinery, and substances which 
may transfer to the foods from the materials in 
which they are packaged. 


Why Are Chemicals Added to Foods? 
Let’s consider mainly the intentional additives, and 
try to answer the question, “Why use them?” 
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There are actually only two principal reasons 
why chemicals would be used in foods. The first 
would be to preserve the foods, and the second would 
be to improve the appeal or acceptability of the 
product. 

Even though well over five thousand different food 
items are available in the retail markets today, there 
are only about ten different methods or principles 
by which foods are preserved. Some foods, of course, 
are preserved by a combination of two or more of 
these. These methods of preservation are: 

1. Drying—through either natural cr artificial 
means. 

2. Smoking—an ancient method for preserving 
meat and fish. 

3. Salting—another ancient method which would 
probably be listed under chemical preservation if it 
were just being introduced today. 

4. Fermenting—which is dependent on micro- 
organisms to produce substances, such as acids and 
alcohol, which have a preservative action. 

5. Using chemicals—some of which have been 
used extensively for fifty years or more. Preserva- 
tion by chemicals, therefore, cannot be considered 
a modern innovation. 

6. Concentrating—by the removal of water to 
increase the percentage of sugar to prevent growth 
of microorganisms, commonly known as preserve- 
making. 

7. Heating—as in the canning of foods. 

8. Cooling—used to inhibit the growth of micro- 
organisms, the food being either in the frozen or un- 
frozen state. 

9. Packaging—used to protect the food from 
contamination, to reduce drying, or to prevent pick- 
up of moisture which may induce spoilage by micro- 
organisms. 

10. Irradiating or cold sterilizing—the newest 
method of preservation, which has not yet reached 
commercial application. 

It should be pointed out that these methods of 
preservation perform their function either by de- 
stroying or inhibiting microorganisms or by arrest- 
ing chemical reactions which may deteriorate the 
natural qualities, including nutritional values, 
flavor, color, and texture. 

Chemical additives may, of course, be used to ad- 
vantage in improving the appeal and acceptability 
of products. Nutritional value, color, flavor, and tex- 
ture have an important bearing on appeal and ac- 
ceptability of the food, and in many instances the 
desired effect can be brought about only through the 
use of chemical additives. In other instances, the 
additive is used simply to facilitate processing or 
formulation to produce the desired product. 

One might well ask the question, “Why use chem- 
icals rather than the other methods of preserving?” 
The simple answer is that sometimes chemical pres- 
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ervation can accomplish what other methods cannot 
—not that chemicals can always be used as a substi- 
tute for the other methods, but rather that in many 
instances the other methods of preserving fall short 
of producing products which are desired. The usual 
methods, for example, might alter the natural food, 
whereas chemical treatment would not. For instance, 
if one desired to preserve meat in the fresh state, it 
could not be heated. A chemical treatment might pro- 
duce what could still be termed fresh meat. Chemical 
additives thus offer the possibility of preserving 
foods in their most natural state. 

Many additives are used to produce physical char- 
acteristics, such as texture or consistency, which are 
obtainable no other way. Emulsifiers are used as 
texture improvers and _ stabilizers in processed 
cheese, evaporated milk, meat products, and baked 
goods. They are also extremely useful in the prepa- 
ration of stable and homogeneous mixtures contain- 
ing fats, as in salad dressings, to prevent the sepa- 
ration of fat from the other components. Certain 
additives are used to thicken or gel products. Some 
additives are firming agents in producing desirable 
pickles and canned fruits and vegetables. Still others 
influence texture by virtue of their leavening power, 
for example, in many bakery products. An impor- 
tant group of chemical additives includes the anti- 
oxidants which prevent oxidative deterioration of 
foods and frequently protect the nutritive value as 
well as palatability. 

Still another important group includes the nutri- 
tional additives, such as vitamins and minerals. A 
share of the credit for improved public health can be 
given to food supplementation with these substances 
—chemicals, if you please. 

The esthetic appeal of foods may be improved by 
flavoring agents and colors. The addition of these 
substances permits the production of many of our 
popular foods which would not otherwise be char- 
acteristic of, or be as acceptable as, those to which 
we are accustomed. The consumer demands foods 
which are acceptable from the standpoint of color, 
flavor, and texture, and there is no known way to 
provide these in many common foods except through 
the use of additives. 


Public Health Considerations 


In addition to intentional additives, there may be 
incidental additives, such as pesticides, which might 
be introduced into foods during growth and process- 
ing and remain in the food in minute amounts. 
These chemicals are essential in the production and 
processing of many crops, either to insure yields of 
sound raw material or to safeguard public health. 

“There need be no hazard in the use of chemical 
additives provided adequate scientific research pro- 
grams are carried out prior to use. The fact that a 
chemical is toxic does not mean per se that its proper 
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use as an additive will entail a hazard...” The dis- 
tinction must be made between hazard and toxicity. 
“Toxicity is the capacity of a substance to produce 
injury; hazard is a probability that injury will re- 
sult from the use of the substance in the quantity 
and in the manner proposed. .. An intentional chem- 
ical additive should not be used in a food [either in 
production or in processing] until its safety for a 
given food use has been established beyond a reason- 
able doubt, as judged by competent experts” (1). 

At a meeting of the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council in 1948, there was a 
recognition of the generally developing awareness 
of pcssible public health hazards associated with 
pesticides used in food production and chemicals 
used in food processing. This awareness had been 
expressed by scientific, professional, and industrial 
organizations and was evident in the testimony be- 
ing given at hearings of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to establish a definition and standard of 
identity for bread. There resulted in 1950 the es- 
tablishment of the Food Prctection Committee by 
the National Research Council as a committee of 
the Food and Nutrition Board. 

This committee serves as a fact-finding and ad- 
visory body for government and industry in respect 
to the use of chemicals in foods. It has studied the 
information concerning the use of certain chemicals 
in foods and has made its findings known in publica- 
tions such as “The Safety of Mono- and Diglycerides 
for Use as Intentional Additives in Foods” (2); 
“Safety of Polyoxyethylene Stearates for Use as 
Intentional Additives in Foods” (3); “The Safety of 
Artificial Sweeteners for Use in Foods” (4); and 
“The Relation of Surface Activity to the Safety of 
Surfactants in Foods” (5). 

The committee provides guidance to those most 
directly concerned with the use of chemicals through 
publications such as “Principles and Procedures for 
Evaluating the Safety of Intentional Additives in 
Foods” (6). An example of the committee’s efforts 
to help chemical manufacturers in developing and 
evaluating the safety of chemicals is the publication, 
“Safe Use of Pesticides in Food Production” (7). 

One of the Food Protection Committee’s subcom- 
mittees, the Food Technology Subcommittee, recog- 
nized the need for the development of facts relating 
to the identity and quantities of intentional addi- 
tives used in food processing in the United States. 
Consequently, a report, “The Use of Chemical Addi- 
tives in Food Processing” (8), presents a list, ac- 
cording to function, of chemical additives revealed 
through inquiries to food and chemical industries 
and through regulations, definitions, and standards 
for processed foods. The foods in which the chem- 
icals are used, the quantities of chemicals used, and 
the regulation of usage are indicated for each sub- 
stance, when known. In addition, the publication 
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contains a section which explains the reasons for 
using chemical additives in food processing. This 
subcommittee is now engaged in preparing a report 
on food packaging materials. 

Current activities of the Food Protection Com- 
mittee include study of possible ways of improving 
interpretation of toxicologic data, study of possible 
consequences from the use of chelating agents in 
foods, and intensified consideration of dietary car- 
cinogenesis from the standpoint of the use of chem- 
ical additives in foods. 

A Liaison Panel, consisting of representatives 
from industry, consulting groups, trade associations 
and foundations, government agencies, and scientific 
and technical societies, has been established to en- 
courage an exchange of information and views re- 
garding the problems before the Food Protection 
Committee. 

The Food Protection Committee is not a law-en- 
forcing body. There are four federal agencies re- 
sponsible for the protection of the public by their 
administration of different laws: the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the Meat Inspection Service and the 
Insecticide Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Food and Drug Administration. These 
agencies and other federal and state agencies are 
engaged in research pertinent to the chemical addi- 
tive problem. In addition, industry is supporting 
extensive research programs designed to assure the 
availability of facts required as a basis for deter- 
mining the safety or hazard of individual chemical 
additives. No reputable food manufacturer will add 
a chemical to food when a hazard to the public health 
is known to him. 

Recently, there has been added concern about the 
possible relationships between cancer and food addi- 
tives. As a result of this concern, the Food Protec- 
tion Committee of the National Research Council 
issued the following statement in December, 1956: 


Conjecture concerning possible cause and effect 
relationships is a common and sometimes an effec- 
tive device in the development of new knowledge 
concerning disease. Many discussions concerning 
the possible relation of chemicals which may occur 
in foods to the occurrence of cancer in man have 
been held at scientific meetings and reports of these 
have recently appeared in scientific publications. 
Scientists involved in discussion of food additives 
and cancer recognize the conjectures as such, and 
ascribe importance to them only insofar as they 
may stimulate the kind of inquiries which will 
help advance knowledge. When the scientific dis- 
cussions, either written or spoken, have been 
reported through the press and other news media 
for public information, however, the conjectural 
nature of the scientists’ discussions has frequently 
been forgotten, misconstrued, or poorly stated. 
This has contributed to the present apprehension 
among consumers over the safety of the food 
supply, and to the concern among food manufac- 
turers over the possible loss of consumer confidence. 
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In view of these circumstances, it is desirable 
that a statement be made clarifying for the public 
the present state of knowledge about the relation 
between food additives and occurrence of cancer 
in man. 


Known Facts 


What is known concerning a definite relation- 
ship between ingestion of a substance and the sub- 
sequent development of cancer in man? Accidental 
repeated ingestion of “radium paint” or the use of 
so-called “radium water” has been followed by the 
development of cancer of the bone. The ingestion 
of certain aromatic amines, such as b-naphthylamine 
or 4-aminodiphenyl, through industrial exposure 
has been associated with the occurrence of cancer 
of the bladder. Epidemiologic evidence indicates 
that a prolonged intake of sufficient arsenic may 
result in development of cancer of the skin. 

Do these materials occur in the food supply of 
the United States? Arsenic is the only one. It may 
occur in some foods in extremely small concentra- 
tions as a pesticide residue and is normally present 
in certain foodstuffs which have received no pes- 
ticide treatment. Insofar as is known, there is no 
danger from the amount of arsenic likely to be 
consumed from these sources under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

If this were all of the story, probably no public 
apprehension would have arisen. 


Cancer in Experimental Animals Versus Cancer 
in the Human 


Investigators studying cancer have induced the 
development of tumors in experimental animals by 
purposely exposing them to a number and variety 
of chemicals. Such experimental cancer may be 
produced in animals by giving the agent by injec- 
tion, by skin application, or orally. From this 
evidence and knowledge of how man may be like 
or different from the experimental animal in the 
metabolism, excretion, or storage of a particular 
chemical, the scientist can form a hypothesis as 
to how man might react to the ingestion of the 
chemical. In this respect, the conservative posi- 
tion would demand that substances that produce 
cancer in experimental animals should be excluded 
from human foods as a precautionary measure, 
even though it is known that a substance carcino- 
genic in one species is not necessarily carcinogenic 
in others. 

Knowledge about possible cancer-causing agents 
in foods is, in general, at the point that studies are 
being devised and undertaken to test such possible 
relationships. This research is, by its very nature, 
expensive and time consuming. Years of study will 
be required to build definitive knowledge concerning 
all causes of cancer. There is a need to continue 
and expand present efforts to identify any relation- 
ships which may exist between environmental fac- 
tors and the occurrence of cancer in man. Measures 
taken to safeguard the food supply can be only as 
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effective as our state of knowledge permits. Gov- 
ernment agencies, the food industry, and bodies 
such as the National Research Council are working 
together to facilitate the development of this 
knowledge and its effective application as soon as 
the information becomes available. 


In this brief presentation, an attempt has been 
made to summarize the role of chemical additives in 
foods and to tell something about the function of the 
Food Protection Committee as a fact-finding agency 
to keep industry, public officials, and the public in- 
formed regarding the safety or hazard of chemical 
additives. A recent statement of the Food Protection 
Committee regarding the possible relationships be- 
tween cancer and food additives has been given. In 
conclusion, another statement by the Food Protec- 
tion Committee seems appropriate: 


Contrary to some ideas that have been circulated, 
reliable food processors have not reduced the 
nutritional quality of our foods or created inferior 
products through the use of chemical additives. 
Actually, the quality and sanitary characteristics 
of our foods have been improving. Likewise, there 
is no evidence that consumption of foods resulting 
from the use of the new chemicals in crop produc- 
tion or in the processing of foods has created 
mysterious disease epidemics or endangered the 
health of people. 
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Folklore and Food 
In Assam, India, pork is liked and pigs are killed. Yet an Englishman failed 
when he tried to improve the pork supply by introducing black and white Berk- 
shire pigs. The reason: the people believe that the Chin spirits of Assam do 
not like pigs with black and white markings.—From The UNESCO Courier, April 


1957. 





Fat Consumption in 
Alabama’ 


KATHLEEN STITT- 
Research Laboratory of Human Nutrition, 
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THERE IS today much concern regarding the possible 
relationship of the fat content of the diet and the 
incidence of coronary disease and atherosclerosis. 
Many questions need to be considered regarding the 
total fat in the diet, i.e., whether this has increased 
in recent years and the kind of fat now consumed. 
Few data are available about the fat consumption 
in the South (1), an area generally believed to use 
large amounts of fats and fried foods. However, 
reports show Alabama in the lowest quartile of in- 
cidence of coronary disease and atherosclerosis (2). 
To obtain more information on fat consumption in 
the South, the amount and use of fats of a repre- 
sentative sample of the population in one county in 
Alabama were studied. The personal interview tech- 
nique with a prepared list of questions was used by 
a trained investigator. 


Experimental Procedure 


A representative sample of 100 white households 
was chosen out of a population of 68,224 such per- 
sons in Tuscaloosa County. Since the geographical 
unit had approximately equal numbers of rural and 
urban households, 50 rural and 50 urban households 
were selected at random. The interviews took place 
from January to April of 1957. 

A household qualified for the study if: (a) it 
contained two or more members, (b) there were 
not more than five persons in the household who 
were not members of the family, and (c) at least 
one meal a day was eaten at home by all members. 

The schedule contained questions about the use 
of fats in the household for the preceding seven 
days. The first questions concerned the amounts of 
visible fats (butter, drippings, fat back’, hydro- 


‘Received for publication November 6, 1957. 

“Appreciation is expressed to Dean E. Neige Tod- 
hunter for her advice in planning this study and the 
preparation of this paper. 

Also called streak of lean, white meat, salt pork, fat 
meat, and side meat. 


genated shortening, lard, margarine, and oil) used 
and whether this fat was purchased, was a gift, or 
was home produced. Similar questions were asked 
about the following foods high in fat: bacon, sau- 
sage, coffee cream, whipping cream, peanut butter, 
cheeses, cooked salad dressings, mayonnaise, and 
French dressing. 

Other questions included: (a) the frequency of 
serving fried foods, the method of frying, and the 
kind of fat used, (b) the kinds of fats used for 
seasoning vegetables, (c) the use of butter and/or 
margarine as a table fat, (d) the frequency of 
making pastry, the kind of fat used, and the use of 
pastry mix or prepared pastry, and (e) the home- 
preparation of salad dressings and the type of fat 
used for this purpose. 

When rapport had been established by the inter- 
viewer, personal questions were asked concerning 
the birthplace of the husband and wife; length of 
residence in the state; income range; the number 
of members in the household; the total number of 
meals each person had consumed in the home in the 
past seven days; the age, education, and occupa- 
tion of the husband and wife; and the number of 
meals that had been served in the past seven days 
to household or farm help, guests, or boarders. 


Results 
COMPOSITION OF SAMPLE 


Thirty per cent of the homemakers were under 
thirty-five years of age; 44 per cent were thirty-five 
to fifty years old; and 26 per cent were over fifty 
years of age. 

Ten per cent of the women had completed the 
eighth grade in school or less; 30 per cent were 
high school graduates; 8 per cent had completed 
high school and had further formal training (other 
than college) ; 9 per cent had attended college; and 
7 per cent were college graduates. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the homemakers and 
their husbands were born in Alabama and had lived 
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the greatest part of their lives in the state. With the 
exception of four households, the husbands and 
wives had lived most of their life in some part of the 
South; therefore the practices regarding the choice 
and use of fat can be considered representative of 
this area. 

Data of this type are frequently presented on the 
basis of consumption per household; however, there 
is wide variation in the size of households and the 
number of meals served in the home. In the present 
study, 28 per cent had only two members, 24 per 
cent had three members, 26 per cent had four mem- 
bers, and the remainder ranged from five to eleven 
members. For this reason, the data are also pre- 
sented on the basis of fat consumed per person per 
week (twenty-one meals). To obtain this figure, 
the total number of meals eaten, 6739, in all house- 
holds was divided by 21. 


AMOUNT AND KIND OF FAT 


An average of approximately 21.7 oz. visible fat 
(butter, drippings, fat back, hydrogenated shorten- 
ing, lard, margarine, and oils) was used per person 
(twenty-one meals) per week (Table 1). This is 3.1 
oz. or approximately 87 gm. of visible fat per day. 
Margarine was used in the largest quantity, 4.9 oz. 
per week per person. The other fats in the order of 
amount used were: hydrogenated shortening, lard, 
drippings, fat back, oils, and butter. The amount 
of an individual fat used per person ranged from 
zero to 23.7 oz. 

Among the foods considered high in fat, bacon 
was used in the largest amount, 5.8 oz. uncooked 
bacon per person per week. An average of 3.4 oz. 
sausage, 2.6 mayonnaise, and 2.8 oz. Cheddar cheese 
was used per person. Only 1 oz. or less of the other 
foods included in this study (peanut butter, cream, 
cheese other than Cheddar, and salad dressings) 
was used. 

The percentage of households using different 
kinds of fats is shown in Table 2. Drippings were 
employed most frequently (84 per cent of house- 
holds) followed in order by margarine, hydrogen- 
ated shortening, fat back, oils, lard, and butter. 

Bacon and mayonnaise were the most popular 
high-fat foods, being used by 88 and &2 per cent 
of the households, respectively. Cheddar cheese was 
served in approximately two-thirds of the house- 
holds, sausage and peanut butter in about half. 
French dressing was used in 24 per cent, cooked 
salad dressing by 11 per cent, and cream by less 
than 10 per cent of the households. 

A larger percentage of rural than urban house- 
holds used butter, drippings, fat back, and lard. 
These foods were also used in larger amounts by the 
rural families. The difference between urban and 
rural households in use of butter and lard may be 
in part due to home-production of these foods. Nine- 


TABLE 1 Amounts of fat and foods high in fat used per 
person per week* 


AMOUNT 


FOOD : Average “Range 
Visible Fat 


02. 02. 

Butter 1.8 0-16.0 
Drippings 2.9 0-16.8 
Fat back 2.8 0-23.7 
Hydrogenated shortening 3.8 0-23.7 
Lard 3.6 0-22.9 
Margarine 4.9 0-21.38 
Oils 1.9 0-16.0 

Foods High in Fat 


Bacon 5.8 0-25.3 
Sausage 3.4 0-20.7 
Coffee cream 0.3 0-16.8 
Whipping cream 0.2 O- 6.2 
Peanut butter 1.0 O0- 5.9 
Cheddar cheese 2.8 0-21.3 
Other cheese 0.2 0- 8.9 
Mayonnaise 2.6 0-17.1 
Cooked salad dressing 0.3 0-11.4 
French dressing 0.2 0- 5.3 


*21 meals per person. 


teen of the fifty rural households made their own 
butter, while only five purchased it. Home-produced 
lard was used in seventeen of the households and 
purchased by nine. Fat back, however, was produced 
and purchased in almost equal amounts. More urban 
than rural households used margarine and oil, but 
the total fat used in the rural homes was somewhat 
higher. There was little difference between rural and 
urban homes in the use of foods high in fat. 


HOUSEHOLD PRACTICES IN USE OF FAT 


Frequency of Serving Fried Foods. The foods 
most frequently fried were bacon and sausage. 
Bacon was fried an average of 4.5 times per house- 
hold per week and sausage 1.8 times. Chicken was 
fried 56 times, steak 55 times, pork chops 35 times, 
ham 24 times, and hamburger 21 times in the 100 
households during the survey week. Except for 
ham, which was fried in more rural than urban 
households, the frequency of frying meats was simi- 
lar in rural and city homes. Other meats fried were: 
fish, liver, wieners, pork tenderloin, and other cuts 
of pork. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the homemakers 
fried more than one vegetable during the survey 
week. Approximately half fried potatoes; this is 
similar to the findings of a survey in Birmingham, 
Alabama in 1953 (3). Corn was fried in 24 per cent 
of the households and okra in 19 per cent during the 
week; both vegetables were fried more frequently 
in rural than urban homes. Other vegetables which 
were fried included: sweet potatoes, squash, cab- 
bage, green beans, and sauerkraut. 
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TABLE 2 Household use of different kinds of fat and foods high in fat 
AMOUNT 
PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS 

All Rural Urban 

FOOD All Rural Urban households households households 

Visible Fat 

lb. /wk. lb./wk. lb. /wk. 
Butter 36 48 24 0.37 0.60 0.13 
Drippings S4 92 76 0.58 0.70 0.46 
Fat back 55 62 48 0.56 0.80 0.32 
Hydrogenated shortening 66 60 72 0.77 0.78 0.75 
Lard 37 52 22 0.72 0.97 0.46 
Margarine 82 68 96 0.99 0.91 1.07 
Oils 13 38 48 0.37 0.28 0.46 








Total 


Foods High in Fat 


Bacon 88 86 
Sausage 5S 60 
Coffee cream S 12 
Whipping cream 6 4 
Peanut butter 45 16 
Cheddar cheese 67 64 
Other cheese 10 2 
Mayonnaise 82 80 
Cooked salad dressing 11 12 
French dressing 24 22 
Total . 


Eggs were fried an average of 5.6 times per 
household per week and were fried in 88 per cent 
of the households. This is slightly higher than the 
65 per cent of the Birmingham homemakers (3) 
who fried eggs. 

Other foods which were fried were: apple pies, 
peach pies, and hominy. 

In one household, no food was fried during the 
survey week. 

Fats Used for Frying. In order of the frequency 
of use, frying fats were: drippings, hydrogenated 
shortening, lard, oil, margarine, and butter. This is 
in agreement with the findings of the Birmingham 
study (3). 

Hydrogenated shortening was used most often for 
frying meats, followed in order by bacon drippings, 
lard, oil, and margarine. Bacon drippings and hy- 
drogenated shortening were most often used for 
frying vegetables, with margarine, lard, oil, and 
butter in that order being used in some homes. In 
74 per cent of the households eggs were fried in 
bacon drippings. Other fats used for this purpose 
were: sausage drippings, oil, lard, margarine, but- 
ter, hydrogenated shortening, and ham fat. 

Table Fats. Margarine was the only table fat used 
in 63 per cent of the households; butter in 27 per 
cent; and both butter and margarine in 8 per cent. 
In 2 per cent, no fat was used at the table. These 
findings are similar to those in the Birmingham 
study (3) in which margarine only was used by 67 
per cent of the households, butter and margarine 





4.36 5.04 3.65 

90 1.16 1.16 1.17 
56 0.68 0.77 0.59 
4 0.05 0.08 0.02 
8 0.03 0.03 0.04 
A4 0.21 0.21 0.21 
70 0.57 0.60 0.53 
18 0.03 0.01 0.06 
84 0.52 0.52 0.52 
10 0.06 0.07 0.04 
26 0.04 0.05 0.04 
-- 3.35 3.50 3.22 


by 20 per cent, butter by 11 per cent, and neither 
by 2 per cent. 

The reasons most often given for preferring mar- 
garine were that it was liked as well or better than 
butter, it was cheaper, and its use was a “habit.” 
Other reasons were that butter was not available 
for various reasons or the family had started using 
margarine during the war. 

Availability was the reason most commonly given 
for using butter as a table fat. Another reason was 
that the flavor of butter was preferred. 

Fat for Seasoning Vegetables. The types of fat 
used for seasoning vegetables in the order of fre- 
quency of use were: bacon drippings, fat back, mar- 
garine, lard, hydrogenated shortening, oil, and but- 
ter. Ham and pork chops were also used for season- 
ing vegetables. Rural homemakers used fat back 
slightly more often than the urban, while the city 
women used margarine more frequently. 

Bacon drippings and fat back were the fats most 
often used for seasoning green beans, Lima beans, 
field peas, and turnip greens—the four vegetables 
most often served “boiled.” Margarine was also used 
frequently for seasoning of Lima beans. 

The other vegetables served frequently were Eng- 
lish peas seasoned with margarine, collards with fat 
back or drippings, cabbage with.drippings or mar- 
garine, corn with butter, and potatoes with mar- 
garine. 

The types of fat used for seasoning of vegetables 
were similar to those found by Todhunter (4). 
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TABLE 3 Household use of fats and food high in fat 
ed OS aes, PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS (aetitsws fi 
U.S.D.A. study* 


Present 


Use of Fat in Alabama 








AMOUNT USED PER HOUSEHOLD 
U.S.D.A. study* 
Present aia eee 


FOOD study South (1) ‘USS. (5) study South (1) U.S. (5) 
Visible Fat 

: lb. lb. lb. 
Butter 36 43.6 60.1 0.37 0.48 0.70~ 
Drippings 84 - - 0.58 --- ~~ 
Fat back 55 33.77 12.67 0.56 0.547 0.197 
Hydrogenated shortening 66 47.8} 50.8¢ 0.77 0.62f 0.49¢ 
Lard 37 45.0 27.1 0.72 Pag 0.50 
Margarine 82 65.6 59.1 0.99 0.71 0.69 
Oils 43 16.5 24.8 0.37 0.18 0.20 
Total 3.78 3.64 2.77 
_ Foods High in Fat 
Bacon 88 72.0 68.1 1.16 1.16 0.88 
Sausage 58 30.2 21.5 0.68 0.46 0.32 
Coffee cream 8 2.5 7.4 0.03 qt. 0.02 qt. 0.05 qt. 
Whipping cream 6 10.3 18.1 0.02 qt. 0.04 qt. 0.09 qt. 
Peanut butter 45 32.7 36.7 0.21 0.19 0.21 
Salad dressing 91 74.5 71.6 0.62 0.63 0.55 





*Households of 2 or more persons. 
tSalt pork. 

tShortening other than lard. 
#Does not include drippings. 


Other Uses of Fat. Salad dressings were prepared 
in only 20 per cent of the households. Over one-half 
of these were oil dressings. Variations included 
Roquefort and bleu cheese. Only 4 per cent of the 
homemakers prepared mayonnaise. 

Pastry was made in 62 per cent of the households 
at least once a week, but 11 per cent of the women 
never made pastry. Hydrogenated shortening was 
the fat most frequently used for making pastry. 
Lard, oil, butter, margarine, and bacon drippings 
were also used for making pastry. Only 13 per cent 
of the homemakers had purchased pies in the pre- 
vious week; 7 per cent had used a pastry mix in 
preparing pastry. 


Discussion 

To compare results of this study with those reported 
in the studies of the Department of Agriculture 
(1, 5), the percentage of households using the food 
and average amount used per household are shown 
in Table 3. In the present study, more hydrogenated 
shortening, margarine, and oils were used and less 
butter and lard than reported in the government 
survey for the South (1). The amount of fat back 
reported was about the same as the amount of salt 
pork reported for the South in the Department of 
Agriculture study. The use of butter has declined 
in this area, however. Twelve out of twenty families 
used some butter in the four seasons reported by 
Todhunter in 1948 (4), while in the present study 


{ Mayonnaise, cooked salad dressing, and French dressing. 












only 36 per cent used this fat. In the 1948 report, 
oil was used by only four of the twenty families; in 
the present study, by 43 per cent. Oil was used more 
frequently in the present study for frying than 
either margarine or butter. Only four of the house- 
holds used corn oil, which is of interest since there 
is at present some concern about the use of 
corn oil. 

Bacon and peanut butter consumption per house- 
hold in the present study was similar to that re- 
ported for the South by the government study (1), 
but the percentage of households using bacon was 
larger (Table 3). Also, sausage was served more 
frequently, and the amount used was greater. Salad 
dressings were used by 91 per cent of the house- 
holds in the present study, which is considerably 
higher than reported for the South by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (1). 

The total visible fat used per household, 3.78 Ib. 
(omitting drippings which were not included in the 
government study), was similar to that reported for 
the South. 

In the Department of Agriculture survey (6), 
the South had a higher intake of calories than other 
regions, but the lowest proportion of calories from 
fat, 42 per cent. No information is available, how- 
ever, in the present study on the proportion of cal- 
ories supplied by fat. The caloric intake was high 
in the majority of cases reported for the urban 
families in this region by Todhunter (4). In forty- 
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two of the sixty-six diet periods, the average daily 
caloric intake was above 3009, while the lowest value 
was 2195. 

The data indicate that in both the present study 
and in the government survey (1), the total visible 
fat (butter, margarine, lard, fat back, drippings, 
hydrogenated shortening, and oils) and the use of 
foods higher in fat (bacon, peanut butter, cream, 
and salad dressing) in the South was more than in 
households for the entire United States (5). 


Summary 


Homemakers of a representative sample of 100 
households were interviewed regarding the kind and 
amount of fat used over a period of one week in 
midwinter and early spring, 1957. 

Margarine was the visible fat used in the largest 
quantity. The other visible fats in declining order 
of their use were: hydrogenated shortening, lard, 
drippings, fat back, oil, and butter. 

Fried foods were used in all households except 
one, eggs being the food most frequently fried. 
Meats were fried occasionally, and the vegetable 
most often fried was potatoes. Drippings were most 
often used for frying. 
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The preferred table spread was margarine. 

Bacon drippings and fat back were the fats most 
often used for seasoning of vegetables. 

The total amount of visible fat and foods rich in 
fat used per household were similar to that reported 
for the South by the Department of Agriculture. 
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Swedish Dietetics as Viewed by a New Zealand Dietitian 

In 1954, Miss M. MacKenzie, a New Zealand dietitian, was awarded a World 
Health Organization fellowship to study hospital dietary administration in other 
countries. She reported her experiences in Vol. 26 (1957) of the Journal of the 
Association of Home Science Alumnae (N.Z.) Some of her observations in the 
Netherlands were quoted in the April issue of the JOURNAL. Because the editors 
found her report on Sweden of interest, we are excerpting parts of that section 
here. 

In Sweden, I visited the two well known hospitals, the Karolinsk, which sends 
out seventy food wagons daily, linked together in units of eight with a silent 
little engine to run them round, and which was considerably remodeled in 1951 
to enable it to cater by 1960 to 2300 patients and 1700 staff; and the Sodersjuk 
with its main kitchen on the top floor, its service corridor of 260 yd. in length, 
and its eight little filialkoks (unit kitchens) on different floors. 

This kitchen on the top floor of a vertical building, although universally 
popular with those who work in it, will not be repeated as it has proved uneconomic 
in a country where a much greater proportion of storage space must be provided 
than in a country of less rigorous climate and where the basement instead of 
the top floor, provides cheaper storage. 

The staff dining rooms, or what are called the personnel restaurants in Swedish 
hospitals, show color everywhere; light woodwork, parquet floors, the use of 
murals or wall maps of old Scandinavia, soft red and green leather used in 
the upholstery of chairs, magnificent heavy-weave yellow hangings, little ‘“bam- 
boo” type fences and banks of flowers or greenery to section the one large room, 
and whenever possible, French doors opening on to a balcony the length of the 
room. On this balcony, in two precious months of the summer, the staff could 
sit at weatherproof tables overlooking rich green countryside, or in one case a 
wide sparkling river. 

We chose our lunch or dinner from the service counter—and such a variety of 
counters and often multi-unit counters, but every one displayed its food so 
beautifully and really offered its wares for sale. We were offered in one case 
a choice, in this order, of several hard breads, orange juice, pilsener, milk, 
water, tonic water, salad, . . . four hot savory dishes, two desserts, 
coffee, and cakes. Everyone carried a tray, collected cutlery and napkin as well 
as food, ate from the tray, and returned the tray to a moving belt leading to 
the dishwasher. Condiments only were set on the tables, and no cloths were used. 
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Food Preferences of 
College Women’ — 


BARBARA M. KENNEDY, Ph.D. 


Department of Nutrition 


and Home Economics, 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


BECAUSE THE food preferences of particular groups 
is an important factor in the feeding of large num- 
bers of persons, the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces has sponsored 
research in this field. With its cooperation, a study 
was made of the food preferences of California 
young men of pre-Army age (1). As a result of that 
work, a modified questionnaire was prepared and 
given to California young women in the same age 
group. The present paper reports the results of the 
study with young women. 


Methods 


The forty-five questionnaires analyzed were filled 
out by young women from seventeen to nineteen 
years of age, born and reared in California. All 
were students at the University of California either 
at Berkeley or at Davis. The questionnaire given to 
the men was modified for use with the young 
women. About forty new food items were added, 
and the combinations of beef and veal, and lamb and 
mutton were separated into beef, veal, lamb, and 
mutton. More meats were listed by method of prep- 
aration, since it was found in the previous study 
that retail cuts of meat were often not known. The 
questionnaire for the young women contained a 
total of 520 different food items. No information 
other than the degree of preference was requested 
for each food. This was to be designated as very 
good, good, moderate, tolerate, dislike, and not tried 
or not recognized. A composite rating was calcu- 
lated for each item, as was done in the study with 
the men. The ratings were as follows: +200, very 
good; +100, good; 0, moderate; —100, tolerate; 
—200, dislike. Each subject also recorded a desir- 
able day’s menu for a week-day (Wednesday), her 
age, and places of residence since birth. 


Results and Discussion 


The median of the composite ratings for the 520 
Items was +84; for 244 items also used in the 
‘Received for publication September 24, 1957. 
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men’s study, it was +108. In the latter study the 
median for 258 foods was +89. Of the 520 items, 
162 (31 per cent) were not disliked by any subject. 
Of these 124 (24 per cent) were recognized by 80 
per cent or more of the young women. In addition, 
96 (18 per cent) of the items were disliked by only 
one person, and of these items, 72 (14 per cent) 
were recognized by 80 per cent or more of the sub- 
jects. It is apparent that the general attitude is 
that most foods are good. If this were not so, the 
quantity feeding of persons would be much more 
difficult than it is. 

Thirteen items were rated very good or good 
only and were recognized by all subjects. Included 
were: fruit, peaches, strawberries, fruit juices, fruit 
salad, cashews, beef steak, beef sirloin, beef T-bone, 
beef tenderloin, veal chops, lamb chops, and lamb 
roast. The foods receiving the highest ratings (200 
to 160) were, in order of highest value: beef steak, 
beef, strawberries, peaches, fruit, fruit salad, meat, 
cashews, ice cream, oranges, fruit juices, lamb 
chops, beef oven roast, butter, fried chicken, roast 
lamb, sweet corn, milk shake, peas in pod (Chinese), 
vegetable soup, chocolate, lettuce, pies, peas, toma- 
toes, barbecued beef, and beef ribs. The italicized 
items were also rated in this range by the men. In 
addition, the latter included bananas, turkey, pine- 
apple, and milk products. Cashews, milk shake, and 
barbecued beef were not listed in the men’s ques- 
tionnaire. Also beef and veal, and lamb and mutton 
were grouped, which may have affected their ratings 
by the men. The women rated beef 191 and veal 130 
(average, 160), lamb 142 and mutton 53 (average, 
97). The men rated beef and veal 157, and lamb and 
mutton 89. The women gave high ratings to more 
foods than did the men—27 foods rated 160 to 200 
as compared with 14 for the men. Only 4 of these 
27 foods in the present study were not included in 
the men’s questionnaire. 

Those foods with the lowest ratings (—180 to 

60) were: chayote, sour milk, pork brains, butter- 
milk, lamb sweetbreads, yoghurt, lamb brains, anise 
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TABLE 1 Foods disliked by 20 per cent or more of forty- 


five young women (from a choice of 520 items) 


FOOD SUBJECTS 


( 


‘ 


Sour milk O4 
Buttermilk 62 
Sour cream 49 
Turnip roots 38 
Eggplant 33 
Persimmons 31 
Parsnips dl 
Figs 29 
Limberger cheese 29 
Oysters 29 
Tongue—beef 27 
Evaporated milk 24 
Turnip greens 24 
Yoghurt 24 
Beer 22 
Brains—beef and veal! 22 
Kidney— beef 22 
Liver—pork 22 
Postum 22 
Sauerkraut 22 
Horseradish 20 
Licorice 20 
Mustard greens 20 
Rutabaga 20 
Sardines 20 
Sweetbreads— lam} 20 
Tongue—lamlb 20 
Tripe—beef 20 


(finocchi), antelope, squirrel, turnip greens, goat 
and kid, veal brains, turtle, grits, and Limberger 
cheese, respectively. None of these foods was eval- 
uated in the men’s questionnaire except buttermilk 
and turnip greens, which were also given ratings 
in the —180 to —60 range. The men’s list included 
collards, dandelion greens, kidney, parsnips, red 
snapper, rutabaga, kohlrabi, heart, turnip roots, 
kale, escarole, and beet tops. 

The number of items checked as disliked by the 
women ranged from 0 to 77 per subject, with a me- 
dian of 22. The number checked as not tried or not 
recognized ranged from 34 to 200, with a median 
of 105. The number of disliked foods did not appear 
to be related to food experiences as judged by com- 
paring, for each subject, the number of disliked 
items with the number not tried. As Eppright 
noted (2), less well known foods often receive low 
ratings by those who have tried them. This was 
found to be so in the present study. However, a few 
foods not tried or not recognized by 50 per cent or 
more of the subjects received scores of 100 or 
higher. These were Jerusalem artichoke, Chinese 
cabbage, salsify, butternuts, Gouda cheese, sesame 
oil, and oregano. Foods disliked by 20 per cent or 
more of the girls are shown in Table 1. Sour milk, 
buttermilk, and sour cream were the most disliked 
items Buttermilk was most disliked by the men. 
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TABLE 2 Foods not tried and not recognized by 20 per 
cent or more of subjects (from a choice of 520 items) 


FOOD SUBJECTS 









( 
( 
Salsify (oyster plant), dasheen (taro), chayote, 
millet, nasturtium, anise (finocchi), antelope, 
geranium leaves, squirrel 90— 100 


Capers, collards, dewberries, shad roe, carda- 
mom seeds, elk, moose, butterfish, cumin, pork 
jowl, mulberries, Neufchatel cheese, beef plate, 
red snapper, bluefish, dandelion greens, elder- 
berries, Gouda cheese, saffron, shad 80-—90 


Jerusalem artichokes, goat and kid, guinea fowl, 
tumeric, oregano, sesame oil, albacore, anise, 
pork brains, goat milk, pork heart, tarragon, 
veal knuckle, Liederkrantz cheese, soybean oil 70—80 


Lamb brains, carp, fat back, garbanzos, lamb 
heart, pork kidney, pork knuckles, kohlrabi, 
lamb neck slices, sand dabs, mussels, barra- 
cuda, eel, oat bread, turtle, basil, pork butts, 
flounder, hickory nuts, mace, marjoram, lamb 
sweetbreads, Edam cheese, lamb kidney, beef 
knuckle, kumquats, Chinese cabbage, huckle- 


berries, veal neck, squid, pork tongue 60—70 


Veal brains, haddock, veal heart, veal kidney, 
leek, jellied veal loaf, quail, butternuts, grits, 
soybean bread, veal sweetbreads, lamb tongue, 
beef brains, escarole, beef tripe, yoghurt, frogs, 
kale, smelt 50— 60 


Camembert cheese, rosemary, thyme, catfish, 
gooseberries, oxtail, ale, blackeyed beans, fruit 
bars, goose, beef heart, mackerel, pistachios, 
savory, skirt steak, turnip greens, birds, dried 
whole milk, pork liver, loquats, okra, rutabaga, 
veal tongue, anchovies, barley, bleu cheese, 
beef kidney, mustard seeds, beef neck, perch, 
soybeans 40-—50 


Beet tops, lamb breast, veal breast, corn oil, 
currants, lentils, steel cut oats, banana extract, 
caraway seeds, nonfat dry milk, eggs not hen’s, 
pigs’ feet, poppy seeds, concentrated fluid milk, 
cottonseed oil, quinces, farina, Limberger 
cheese, lamb liver, pheasant, sueccotash 30— 40 


Kindive, ground pork, herring, hominy, mush 
meal, mustard greens, squab, youngberries, 
buckwheat, chestnuts, flavored milk, game, 
veal liver, lobsters, milk bread, Roquefort 
cheese, veal shank, smoked beef, wintergreen 
extract, beer, beef brisket, chives, cornmeal, 
deer, ground veal, pork loaf, pork loin, pano- 
cha, salt pork, scallops, pork sides, cayenne 
pepper, celery seeds, mutton chops, cracked 
grain, Postum, roast leg of mutton, Tabasco 
sauce, Canadian bacon, duck, hazelnuts (fil- 
berts), liver sausage, mutton, veal rib, sage, 
lamb shank, beef tongue 20— 30 


Many of the food items in the men’s study were 
not analyzed because so little information was ob- 
tained. These items were retained in the women’s 
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TABLE 3 Composite ratings of 276 items not included in TABLE 3—Continued 
men's study tiie COMPOSITE 


COMPOSITE RATING 
FOOD RATING 


Veal, concluded 


Fruit 

Kumquats 

Loquats 

Fruit jams 

Fruit jellies 
Vegetables 

Anise (finoechi) 

Artichokes, globe 

Artichokes, Jerusalem 

Beans, fresh Lima 

Beans, dried kidney 

Beans, dried navy 

Beans, blackeyed 

Chayote 

Dasheen (taro) 

Garbanzos 

Leek 

Squash, summer 

Squash, winter 
Nuts 

Brazil nuts 

Butternuts 

Cashews 

Chestnuts 

Coconuts 

Hazelnuts (filberts) 

Hickory nuts 

Peanut butter 

Pistachios 

Walnuts, black 

Walnuts, English 
Cereals 

Breakfast cereals, hot 

Cornmeal 

Grits 

Mushmeal 

Oats, steel cut 
Grains 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Hominy 

Millet 

Rice, white 

Rice, brown 

Wheat, cracked 

Wheat, whole 
Breadstuffs 

Stuffing (meat) 

Bread 

Bread, French 


Loin 

Neck 

Ribs 
Shank 
Shoulder 
Tongue 
Sweetbreal 


Pork 


Barbecued 
Ground 
Loaf 
Roast 
Brains 
Canadian bacon 
Fat back 
Heart 
Jowl 
Kidney 
Knuckles 
Liver 
Sides 
Tongue 


Lamb 


Barbecued 
Roast 
Brains 
Heart 
Kidney 
Liver 

Neck slices 
Shank 
Sweetbreads 
Tongue 


Mutton 


Chops 
Roast leg 


Goat and kid 
Poultry and fowl 


Chicken, stewed 
Eggs, not hen‘s 
Guinea fowl 
Squab 


yame 


Antelope 

Deer (venison) 
Elk 

Moose 

Rabbit 
Squirrel 

Birds 


Pheasant 
Bread, milk 3 Quail 
Bread, wheat, white ea dishes 
Bread, whole wheat < I se eat 
Beef 


Fish 
Barbecued beef 
Meat loaf 
Oven roast 
Pot roast 
Smoked 
Steak 
Brains 
Brisket 
Flank 
Knuckle 
Neck 
Oxtails 
Plate 
Shank 
Skirt steak 
Tripe 

Veal 

Chops 
Ground 
Meat loaf 
Loaf, jellied 
Oven roast 
Pot roast 
Stew 
Brains 
Breast 
Heart 
Kidney 
Knuckle 
Liver 


Abalone 
Albacore 
Barracuda 
Bass 
Bluefish 
Butterfish 
Carp 
Catfish 
Clams 
Cod 
Crabs 

Eel 
Flounder 
Frogs 
Haddock 
Halibut 
Herring 
Lobsters 
Mackerel 
Mussels 
Perch 
Sand dabs 
Seallops 
Shad 
Shad roe 
Smelts 
Sole 
Squid 
Trout 


Turtle 
















TABLE 3—Continued 











Milk products 

































































































































































































































































































































































Chocolate milk 138 
Concentrated milk, fresh fluid (O) 
Condensed milk, sweetened, canned 20 
Custard 142 
Dried milk, nonfat —35 
Dried milk, whole —35 
Flavored milk 39 
Goat milk —25) 
Junket 86 
Malted milk 111 
Milk shake 167 
Sour cream 97) 
Sour milk 161 
Whole sweet milk, homogenized 140 
Yoghurt —100) 
Cheese 
Bleu 74 
Camembert 74 
Edam (94) 
Gouda 100) 
Liederkranz (23) 
Limberger —65 
Neufchatel (12) 
Parmesan 108 
Roquefort 82 
Fats and oils 
Lard —12 
Oils, salad 66 
Corn oil 68 
Cottonseed oil 70 
Olive oil 75 
Peanut oil 64 
Sesame oil (136) 
Soybean oil (46) 
Confections 
Butterscotch 107 
Brittles 107 
Candied fruit 7 
Caramels 107 
Cereal, candied or carame:) 43 
Creams 197 
Divinity 127 
Fondant 71 
Jellied candies -—4 
Licorice 22 
Mints 127 
Nougats 91 
Panocha 103 
Popcorn 98 
Pulled candies 84 
Sugar 80 
Sirup, caramel 112 
Sirup, corn 72 
Sirup, maple 122 
Taffy 114 
Toffee 122 
Beverages 
Ale q 
Beer —35 
Postum —43 
Water 142 
Wine 22 
Condiments and flavorings 
Allspice 93 
Anise (O) 
Banana extract 72 
Barbecue sauce 123 
Basil (81) 
Bay leaves 95 
Bouillon cubes 95 
Capers (40) 
Caraway seed 55 
Cardamom seed (50) 
Cayenne pepper 57 
Celery seed 77 
Chili peppers 33 
Chili powder 43 
Cocktail sauce 105 
Cumin (0) 
Curry powder 71 
Dill 46 
French dressing 127 
Fruit butters 92 
Fruit, spiced 65 
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COMPOSITE 
FOOD RATING 
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TABLE 3—Concluded 


COMPOSITE 
FOOD RATING 












Geraniuin leaves (25) 
Gravy, meat 124 
Horseradish 21 
Lemon extract LOO 
Mace (44) 
Maple extract 95 
Marjoram (75) 
Mayonnaise 82 
Meat spreads 82 
Mint 98 
Mustard seed 52 
Nasturtium (0) 
Nutmeg 114 
Olives, green 48 
Olives, ripe 133 
Onion salt 83 
Oregano (109) 
Paprika 51 
Parsley leaves 54 
Peppermint 93 
Poppyseed 59 
Rosemary 61 
Sage 75 
Salad dressing 104 
Salt 127 
Savory 56 
Sesame seed 87 
Soy sauce 80 
Spearmint 67 
Sugar 124 
Tarragon (92) 
Tartar sauce 50 
Thyme 61 
Tabasco sauce 40 
Vinegar 84 
Wintergreen 48 
Worcestershire sauce 86 





*Figures in parentheses indicate items not tried or not recognized by 50 
. ; 
per cent or_more ofthe subjects 


study, however. About a third of the 520 were un- 
familiar to them. The foods which had not been 
tried or were not recognized by 20 per cent or more 
of the women are given in Table 2. Composite rat- 
ings of items not analyzed or not included in the 
men’s study are given in Table 3. 

In some of the food groups, most or all of the 
items in the men’s study did not differ in the present 
study by more than 30 points. These groups were: 
fruit; nuts; cereals; breadstuffs; crackers, cookies, 
and sweet goods; macaroni products; dairy prod- 
ucts; candy; condiments and flavorings; pork; and 
poultry. Of 244 items which were the same in both 
studies, the men rated 26 (11 per cent) higher than 
did the women, while the women rated 111 (45 per 
cent) higher. The most notable difference was in 
vegetables. The women rated vegetables, as a class, 
151; the men, 111. The women rated 18 out of 67 
items 100 or over; the men, 9 out of 59. For 57 
vegetables, the women’s ratings were an average 
of 50 points higher than the men’s. Of the vege- 
tables familiar to both sexes, the women rated mush- 
rooms, peas in pod, squash, broccoli, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, chives, peppers, asparagus, kale, 
and peas from 129 to 65 points higher. The only 
vegetable the men rated higher was white potatoes. 

Meat, particularly organ meats and lamb, was the 
other food group in which many items were rated 
higher in the present study. As suggested earlier, 
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TABLE 4 Analysis of preferred menus, indicating food 
groups and most popular food items within food groups* 


SUBJECTS 


FOOD GROUPS AND ITEMS REQUESTING 


Breakfast 


Beverages 
2 beverages 
Milkt 
Coffee? 
Chocolate 


Fruit or fruit juice 
Orange juice 
Grapefruit 
Fruit juice 


Breads 
Toast of some kind 


Waffles 


Eggs 
Preparation not specified 
Scrambled 
Soft-cooked 
Fried 
Poached 


Meat 
Bacon 
Sausage 


Fats (on toast or wafHles) 
Butter 
Margarine 


Accessory foods 
Jam or jelly (on toast) 
Sirup (on waffles) 


Cereal 
Hot 
Oatmeal 


Noon Meal 


Beverages 
(2 beverages 
Milkt 
Coffee} 
Tea 


Dessert 
(Dessert combination 
Fruit 
Cookies 
Ice cream 


Salad 
Vegetable 
(Tossed green 
Fruit 
(With cheese 


Sandwich (meat or cheese) 
Cheese 
(Grilled or toasted 
With meat 
Ham 


Soup 
Vegetable 
Tomato 


Accessory foods 
Celery, carrots, olives 
Fruit or vegetable juice 
Jam or jelly 


Fats 
Butter (on bread or rolls) 


Bread and pastry 
Rolls 


Meat and cheese 


Vegetables 
Peas 
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TABLE 4—Concluded 


SUBJECTS 


FOOD GROUPS AND ITEMS REQUESTING 


Noon Meal—Concluded 


Fish and poultry 
Chicken 
Tuna 


Potatoes 
Baked 
Mashed 


Evening Meal 


Meat and poultry 
Beef steak 
Beef roast 
Lamb chops 


Beverages 
2 beverages 
Milkt 
Coffee} 


Dessert 
(Dessert combination 
Ice cream and sherbet 
Pie 


Cake 


Vegetables 

(2 vegetables 

Peas 

Carrots 

String beans 

Spinach 
Salad 

Vegetable 

(Tossed green 

Fruit 

Fruit or vegetable with cottage cheese 
Potatoes 

Baked 

Mashed 

French fried 


Accessory foods 
Rice 
Gravy 
Applesauce 


Fats 
Butter (on potatoes, vegetables, or bread) 
Margarine 


3read 
Rolls 
Bread 


Soup 


Vegetable 


*Only the most popular items in each food group are listed; thus, total 
percentage may not equal percentage listed for the food group as a whole. 


tSeveral requested both milk and coffee. 


the grouping of beef and veal, and lamb and mutton 
items in the men’s questionnaire probably affected 
their rating of some of these items. Fish, cheese, 
and beverages were other food groups with items 
rated higher by the women. Chop suey, whole wheat, 
avocado, garlic salt, tea, cream cheese, and ground 
lamb were rated 60 points or more higher by the 
women. The men rated carbonated soft drinks 
higher. 

A number of foods in the men’s study were com- 
pared with those in a study done in Iowa (1, 2). The 
trends in the women’s study were similar. Regional 
differences were most noted in the ratings of lamb 
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chops, spinach, avocado, broccoli, and margarine. 
The percentages of California women rating these 
items very good or good were 100, 87, 67, 67, and 44. 
In the Iowa study, representing both men and 
women and including two age groups, the percent- 
ages were 16, 45, 7, 13, and 6. Cabbage, sauerkraut, 
and onions were less well liked by both California 
groups than by the Iowa subjects. 

The most frequently mentioned items for break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner for a week-day (Wednesday ) 
have been tabulated in Table 4. For breakfast, a 
higher percentage of women than men requested 
fruit or fruit juice and breadstuffs, and a lower 
percentage wanted cereal. As with the men, oranges 
and bacon were the most popular fruit and meat 
items. For lunch, a higher percentage of women 
specified salad, and a lower percentage, potatoes and 
meat. Many different desserts, salads, and vege- 
tables were listed for lunch and dinner. For dinner, 
milk, beef steak, pie, ice cream, and peas were popu- 
lar with both men and women. 

The menus for both women and men were similar 
in many respects. A typical day’s menu, selected by 
choosing the most frequently mentioned item in food 
groups requested by one-third or more of the 
women, would be: breakfast—milk (or coffee), 
orange juice, toast and butter, scrambled eggs, 
bacon, jam or jelly; lunch—milk, apple or cookies, 
vegetable salad, cheese or ham sandwich, vegetable 
soup; and dinner—milk, beef steak, ice cream 
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and/or pie, peas, carrots, tossed green salad, baked 
or mashed potatoes, rolls and butter. 


Summary 


The food preferences of forty-five California college 
women, seventeen to nineteen years of age, were 
analyzed and compared with those of California 
young men. Most or all of the items in the following 
food groups were given ratings similar to those 
obtained from the men’s study: fruit; nuts; cereals; 
breadstuffs; crackers, cookies, and sweet goods; 
macaroni products; dairy products; candy; condi- 
ments and flavorings; pork; and poultry. The 
women rated vegetables, meat (particularly organ 
meats and lamb), some fish, and some cheese higher. 
The men rated 11 per cent of the items higher, 
while the women rated 45 per cent higher. Analysis 
of a desirable week-day’s menu showed marked 
similarity between the women and the men, with a 
somewhat greater emphasis on salads by the women. 
Ratings for 276 foods not previously studied are 
given. 
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There are about 25,000 nursing homes in the United States, with 450,000 beds. 
Of these beds, 180,000 are in “skilled nursing’? homes and 80,000 in homes that 


provide skilled nursing care. 


The average age of persons living in nursing homes is eighty years. Two-thirds 
of them are over seventy-five years old, and two-thirds are women. Less than 
half can walk alone. More than half are disoriented at times. About half are 
incontinent, and two-thirds have some type of circulatory disorder. 

Only 3 per cent of nursing homes are publicly owned. Seventy-one per cent of 
the beds are in private homes and 15 per cent in publicly-owned homes. Privately 
owned nursing homes average about 18 beds in size. Publicly-owned homes are 


bigger, averaging about 69 beds. 


The average monthly charge for nursing home care is $150. In thirteen states, 
the average cost of nursing home care was from $90 to $200 per month. Public 
funds pay for about half the people in nursing homes. Public assistance payments 


are from $55 to $155 per month. 


Every state and territory licenses nursing homes except the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico. Homes for the aged are licensed except in South Carolina, the Virgin 


LICENSING AGENCY 
State health department 
State welfare department 
Other state agencies 

None 


From Social Legislation 
March 10, 1958. 





Islands, and Puerto Rico. Responsibility for licensure is as follows: 
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Ninth Pacific Science Congress, 
Bangkok, Thailand—November 18- 
December 9, 1957 


ESTHER L. BATCHELDER, Ph.D. 


Institute of Home Economics, 
Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


PACIFIC SCIENCE Congresses of the Pacific Science 
Association have been held at approximately three- 
year intervals since 1920. Successively, the first 
eight meetings have been in Hawaii, Australia, 
Japan, Java, British Columbia, California, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines. The Ninth Pacific 
Science Congress was held under the auspices of 
His Majesty’s Government of Thailand, November 
18 to December 9, B.E. 2500 (1957). 

The Pacific Science Council is the continuing or- 
ganization of the Pacific Science Association and is 
made up of individuals appointed by the “repre- 
sentative institution” of each member country. The 
United States’ member is Dean Knowles A. Ryerson 
of the University of California, appointed by the 
National Research Council. Hawaii has a separate 
representative, Dr. C. E. Pemberton of the Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, where the Council 
secretariat is located. 

At the 1957 meeting in Bangkok, nineteen divi- 
sions held sessions and in many instances cooperated 
on symposia. The names of the divisions indicate 
the diverse scientific interests represented: (1) Ani- 
mal Improvement, (2) Anthropology and Social 
Sciences, (3) Botany, (4) Conservation, (5) Crop 
Improvement, (6) Entomology, (7) Forestry Re- 
sources, (8) Meteorology, (9) Soil and Land 
Classification, (10) International Cooperation in 
Science, (11) Geology and Geophysics, (12) Ocea- 
nography, (13) Fisheries, (14) Zoology, (15) Mu- 
seums, (16) Coconut Problems, (17) Chemistry in 
the Development of Natural Resources, (18) Public 
Health and Medical Sciences, and (19) Nutrition. 


‘Dr. Batchelder served not only as representative of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture at the Nutrition 
Division meetings of the Ninth Pacific Science Con- 
gress, but also as the representative of The American 
Dietetic Association. 
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A Geography Division was requested at the Ninth 
(Bangkok) Congress and will probably have a sepa- 
rate program at the Tenth Congress. The Nutrition 
Division had been approved at the Eighth Congress. 

The Nutrition Division had Dr. L. A. Maynard 
of the National Research Council (U.S.A.) as the 
Permanent Chairman and Dr. Yong Chutima of the 
Department of Health (Thailand) as Organizing 
Chairman. Attendance at the Nutrition Division 
sessions ranged from fifty to over a hundred. The 
primary preoccupation in the Nutrition Division 
this time seemed to be with tropical people and their 
foods. Realization of the inadequacy of present 
“norms” for body size, energy expenditure, and so 
on, and of current food composition figures wes 
evident. 

The papers presented are to be included in Pro- 
ceedings to be published by the Science Society of 
Thailand. Copies may be ordered from the Secretary 
General, Ninth Pacific Science Congress, Depart- 
ment of Science, Rama VI Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 
Notice as to the purchase price has not yet been 
received. 


Survey Studies 


From Thailand, data were presented from studies 
on the Army, Navy, urban families, and rural 
people. The Army report by P. Kanchanalaksana and 
S. Prasertsom included heights, weights, and food 
intakes of more than 26,000 recruits. The Navy re- 
port by S. Chalawyoo and P. Tansathit covered 
over 7,000 personnel of different categories. One 
study on people in different areas of the country by 
A. Chandrapanond included follow-up experiments 
on rats receiving diets typical of the urban and 
rural intakes observed. Studies in four rural areas 
of Thailand by U. Bisolyaputra and D. L. Bocobo 
were also reported. In many of these papers, poor 
diets were attributed to failure to take advantage 
of available foods other than rice and to use the 
best methods of cooking rice. Incidence of beriberi 
was found to be related to the use of highly milled 
rice by some of these Thai people or the discarding 
of excess cooking water from undermilled rice. 
Glossitis and stomatitis appeared along with diets 
low in riboflavin. Relatively small stature was usual, 
also low-animal protein and calcium in the diets. 
High intake of inadequately cooked goitrogenic 
vegetables was observed in the goitrous areas of 
the north of Thailand. S. Unakul presented anatom- 
ical and physical data on newborn Thai infants and 
on mothers, and on autopsies of all ages. Although 
not included in any of the formal papers, discussion 
indicated that considerable hypertension and dental 
caries are observed in Thailand. 

Food habits of families and of University women 
in Okinawa were reported by H. Nashiro and M. B. 
Harris. High intakes of rice and cooked and pickled 
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vegetables were reported. Protein, fat, thiamine, 
riboflavin, and ascorbic acid were estimated to be 
deficient in family diets, but a need for further 
research, especially on food sources of protein, was 
most emphasized. Apparently calcium intake was low 
except for University women living on campus. 
There were no reports of clinical or other observa- 
tions on the people. Results were presented from the 
standpoint of improving food selection and prepara- 
tion. Dietary standards cited were those which had 
been established for Japanese. 

Dr. Joseph S. Chen of Taiwan (Formosa) de- 
scribed intensive dietary and clinico-nutritional 
studies on aborigines. Diets were low in riboflavin, 
niacin, fat, vitamin A, and protein. Small stature, 
short life span, and high incidence of malnutrition 
among mothers and weanling children were reported 
—also goiter and gingivitis, but little beriberi. Dr. 
Chen also read for Dr. Yuen-heng a summary of a 
food and nutrition program which has been under 
way since 1953. 

Studies in two areas of the Philippines were pre- 
sented by C. R. Pascual et al. These showed low cal- 
cium, vitamin A, thiamine, and riboflavin intakes. 
Although calculated ascorbic acid intakes seemed 
adequate, serum levels were low. Clinical signs 
associated with deficiencies of the B-vitamins 
seemed inconclusive, and considerable thyroid en- 
largement was reported. 

Kathryn J. Orr of the Hawaii Extension Service 
reported on intakes of milk, milk products, and pro- 
tein foods in relation to development of 4-H Club 
nutrition programs. 

A paper by Susan Parkinson, who was not in 
attendance, was read. She reviewed changing food 
habits in Fiji and other tropical island areas over 
the last century. Her interpretations in relation to 
present-day nutritional problems were most in- 
teresting, especially as to infant nutrition and 
supplementation of diet. 


Food Analyses 

An abstract was published, though the author was 
not present in Bangkok, on a program in New 
Caledonia which Dr. F. E. Peters started in 1954. 
He now has figures for over forty South Pacific 
foods. Analyses include proximate composition, B 
vitamins, ascorbic acid, and amino acids. 

Mary Murai reported on analyses made at the 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment station of samples 
of coconut sap collected in the Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands. The most striking finding was that ascorbic 
acid values ranged from 17 to 25 mg. per 100 ml. 
Much of this value was retained, even when the sap 
had been boiled, as is customary, to prevent fer- 
mentation. Since many of the foods used by the 
island people are low in ascorbic acid, the sap 
appears to be a valuable source of this nutrient in 
their diets, 
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From the Philippines, I. Concepcion et al. dis- 
cussed the quality of coconut proteins as determined 
on water-soluble and fat-soluble fractions. Micro- 
biologic assays for twelve of the amino acids were 
reported. Also included were studies on rats for 
growth and for net protein utilization as evaluated 
by carcass analysis and nitrogen balance studies. 
Some evaluations of methodology were presented 
and further research recommended. 

A project presented before the Botany Division 
of the Congress by Dr. M. Steiner of Austria, who 
is now working in the Philippines, is a preliminary 
compilation of vernacular names of food plants in 
the Pacific. She sought cooperation from people in 
all divisions who may have such information. One 
useful aspect of this effort would seem to be in 
connection with the names of plant foods as given 
in tables used in nutritional evaluation of diets. 


Nutritional Requirements and 
Biochemical Studies 


Dr. V. N. Patwardhan of India reviewed available 
data on energy requirements in relation to FAO 
standards. To supplement sparse information pre- 
viously available from the tropics, he reported recent 
observations on basal metabolic rates of South 
Indian adults. There are plans for more research 
on the subject in India. He emphasized the de- 
sirability of similar studies in other tropical areas, 
not only on basal metabolic rates, but especially on 
energy costs of physical activities. 

Dr. Jean Millis of the University of Malaya in 
Singapore reported a study of the growth of infants 
during the first year in relation to race (Indian and 
Chinese) and economic status (poor and wealthier 
Chinese, poor Indian). Length of breast feeding, 
types of supplementary foods, and weaning diets 
were recorded. Results indicated that many things 
previously explained as heredity could be related to 
such environmental factors as lack of ascorbic acid 
in mothers’ and post-weaning diets, due to belief 
that fruits and vegetables would cause diarrhea 
in infants. Levels of intake below western standards 
did not result in clinical signs of deficiency but in 
lower rates of growth in the infants. Dr. Millis 
raised the question that if we interfere with the 
adapting process in infancy by supplying higher 
nutrient intakes resulting in bigger people, we 
must be prepared to supply nutrients (to the larger 
individual) at the higher level at later ages, too 
(to meet his higher requirements). 

Data obtained by Dr. Chen and his colleagues on 
Formosa on serum protein fractions in blood of 
Chinese males and females was of interest. Values 
were lower than American and European standards. 


The development of a micro method for determin- 
ing serum cholesterol was described by Dr. Lucille 
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Speedier Return to Normal Nutrition 


and the Medically Acceptable 


Reducing Diet 


i any medically acceptable reducing diet prescribed today, 


meat can serve as an important nutritional component. 


Curtailment of the daily calorie allowance must not deny 
the patient the protein, vitamins, and minerals required for 
good nutritional health. Fad diets which eliminate certain 
basic foods can hardly be considered medically acceptable. 


Calorie for calorie, no other commonly eaten food supplies 
the quality and quantity of protein which lean meat pro- 
vides. Its B vitamins and minerals are needed daily, regard- 
less of calorie restrictions. 


Even when coexistent pathological conditions require that 
the calorie-reduced diet be further limited to foods low in 
fiber or in sodium, meat fills the same important place in 
each day’s food allowance. The fat content of lean meat is 
relatively low, and meat can be prepared in various ways, 
as called for by almost every special diet. 

In any diet which must deviate from accustomed eating 
habits, the taste appeal of meat makes it easier for the patient 
to adhere to the restrictions imposed. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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Adamson of Hawaii. Results of using the method on 
finger prick blood samples were shown. Reliability 
and usefulness of the method in survey work were 
emphasized. 

Dr. R. G. Chitre et al. told of studies in Burma 
on thiamine content of urine of nursing mothers 
in relation to that of their milk. Test doses of 
thiamine caused an increase in the physiologically 
active bound form of thiamine in milk. Results 
were interpreted in relation to high incidence of 
infantile beriberi in Burma. 

From the U.S., Dr. Fredrick J. Stare presented 
experimental data from Harvard studies in rela- 
tion to the problem of atherosclerosis and present- 
day concern about dietary and other possible causes. 

My paper summarized some of the published find- 
ings on children from regional cooperative studies 
in the North Central and Western regions of the 
United States. Emphasis was on the fact that 
averages usually indicated satisfactory levels of 
intake by the population groups studied, but there 
were many individual cases of poor nutritional 
status and low nutrient intake. The need for more 
research to elucidate puzzling findings and for 
evaluating clinical, biochemical, and dietary data 
on individuals was emphasized. Our efforts to get 
better food composition figures and to improve and 
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expand food composition tables for use in nutri- 
tional evaluation of diets were also mentioned, 
Fundamental work on nutritional requirements was 
exemplified by citing recently completed studies of 
amino acid requirements of women. 


General Comments 


In addition to the presentation of scientific papers, 
there were lively discussions. At the end, an in- 
formal session was held to point up the most urgent 
nutritional problems of the Pacific area. 

Dr. Joseph Chen of Taiwan was elected to succeed 
Dr. L. A. Maynard, who had served so effectively 
as the first Permanent Chairman of the Nutrition 
Division. 

Before closing, I should like to mention that the 
opportunities for sightseeing afforded to a Congress 
member were unique. A royal garden party, a re- 
ception by the American Ambassador, a Sunday 
excursion to Central Thailand, a buffet dinner by 
the President of the Congress, and accompanying 
entertainments which included both classic and 
modern Thai dancing and music, were things that 
no ordinary tourist could have enjoyed. The chance 
to observe not only food markets but fabrics, 
clothing, and housing added an extra dividend in 
terms of my current responsibilities. 


Fourth European Conference on Clinical Nutrition! 


JEAN TREMOLIERES, M.D., Ph.D. 

Head, Nutrition Section, 

Institute National d’Hygiene 

Paris, France 

Translated by 

MARGUERITE QUENEAU 

Associate Nutritionist, 

New York State Department of Health, 
Albany 


THE FOURTH European Conference on Clinical Nutri- 
tion was held in Madrid from September 25 to 28, 
1957. Participants from thirteen countries attended. 


Nutrition in Nephrotic Disease 


Dr. Monasterio from Italy described lipoid nephrosis 
as a disease characterized by edema with sodium 
retention and associated with a marked degree of 
proteinuria, which results in a lowering of the 
plasma osmotic pressure. This proteinuria is re- 
lated to an alteration of the basement membrane 
of the glomerular capillaries and the tubular re- 
absorption of protein. Since the half-life of serum 
albumin is only two days instead of ten, the need 
for protein is considerably increased. The nutri- 


‘Translated from Diététique et Nutrition 8: 45 
(Septembre-Décembre), 1957. 


tional objectives are to decrease catabolism and to 
promote maximum protein anabolism. He empha- 
sized that a diet too high in protein may be danger- 
ous as it may make too much work for the kidneys; 
the primary importance of sufficient calories to 
minimize the use of protein for general metabolic 
needs; in such conditions as nephritis, and where 
there is considerable diuresis, there are possible 
dangers of a diet too greatly restricted in sodium 
and especially too restricted in potassium. Since 
lipoid nephrosis is a chronic illness about which we 
know so little that advice is essentially empirical, 
his dietary recommendations are simply to have the 
patient consume an adequate diet. Therefore, his 
regimen is less extreme than Epstein’s. 

Dr. C. Sokmen of Ankara reported that there 
were 22,949 hospital admissions in Ankara over an 
eight-year period. These included 19 cases of lipoid 
nephrosis, 4 of diabetic glomerulosclerosis, 12 of 
renal amyloidosis, 109 of chronic glomerulonephritis, 
nephrotic stage, 534 of chronic glomerulonephritis, 
51 of acute glomerulonephritis, and 43 cases of 
nephrosclerosis. 

When placed on a high-protein (100 to 150 gm.) 
diet, 79 per cent of 76 patients with the nephrotic 
syndrome showed improvement; 60 per cent of 45 
cases showed improvement when placed on a diet 
of but 70 to 100 gm. protein. On this basis, Dr. 
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Sokmen would recommend a high-protein diet which 
improves the nitrogen balance. A moderate restric- 
tion of sodium to 500 mg. appeared to be appro- 
priate. 

The danger of sodium depletion each time the 
organism is exposed to salt loss, regardless of 
whether the loss is digestive, cutaneous, serous, or 
renal in origin was emphasized by Dr. J. Hamburger 
from Paris. Sodium restriction is more apt to pre- 
cipitate serious difficulties in cirrhotic patients 
after they have been tapped for ascites, in patients 
with adrenal insufficiency, and in persons with 
chronic nephropathies without edema, especially 
when these result from an ascending chronic 
pyelonephritis. Dr. Hamburger suggested that ex- 
cess cellular hydration was the cause of these 
accidents. 


Nutrition in Cirrhosis 

Dr. Jean Trémoliéres of Paris discussed an inter- 
view survey of the dietary habits of thirty-two 
Parisians with chronic alcoholic cirrhosis. They cus- 
tomarily drank 1% to 2 liters of wine a day, which 
is somewhat more than twice the expected consump- 
tion in an otherwise comparable group. Reduced 
food intake accompanied the heavy wine drinking. 
At first there was only a slight decrease, but later it 
assumed considerable proportions. There was about 
a 20 per cent deficit of nitrogenous calories in the 
five years preceding the first attack, with a further 
deficit of about 50 per cent in the six months pre- 
ceding the first onset of ascites. Nitrogen and so- 
dium balance studies have shown extreme protein 
malnutrition of these subjects, since they were capa- 
ble of storing 5 to 10 gm. nitrogen every 24 hr. for 
more than two months. It seems as though alcohol 
also demanded co-factors involved in protein syn- 
thesis and therefore aggravated the malnutrition 
of already malnourished subjects. 

At first, sodium retention was almost total, the 
urine showing less than 1 mEq every 24 hr. so that 
the most severe sodium-restriction was not able to 
prevent the production of about 100 gm. of ascitic 
fluid in 24 hr. The possibility was considered that 
nitrogen catabolism was stimulated by the oxidation 
of alcohol in certain states of alcoholic habituation 
or of malnutrition. 

Dr. Oliver Pascual from Madrid based his discus- 
sion on 200 cases of cirrhosis. These were rarely 
alcoholic in origin, but were mainly viral forms fre- 
quently associated with splenomegaly, pancreatic or 
intestinal conditions, or hemolytic anemia with ab- 
normal hemoagglutinins. Splenomegaly often has a 
favorable effect. A careful histologic study of the 
splenic, and particularly the gastrointestinal lesions, 
was presented. 

Dr. Martini of Hamburg showed that blood am- 
monia was often elevated in the patients with cir- 
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rhosis he has studied. He associated this condition 
in cirrhosis with the considerably increased coliform 
bacteria, which he showed produced much more 
ammonia at the expense of amino acids, such as 
methionine. Antibiotics prevented this bacterial pro- 
ducticn of ammonia. This is the mechanism by which 
the feeding of proteins could have a harmful effect. 

In Ankara, Dr. Abdulkadir Noyan studied 366 
cases of cirrhosis. A restricted-sodium, high-protein 
dietary improved the general outlook along lines 
similar to those observed by Steigman in Germany 
where patients had a 62 per cent mortality on a 
low-protein diet and 47 per cent on a diet high in 
protein. 


Skeletal Nutrition 

Osteoporosis resulting from a defect in the laying 
down of bone matrix may stem from either a hor- 
monal insufficiency (estrogens in particular) or 
from protein deficiency, according to Dr. H. Berning 
of Hamburg. Osteomalacia or disturbance of calcifi- 
cation is related to phosphorus and calcium metabol- 
ism and therefore to vitamin D and the parathyroid 
hormone. Calcium deficiencies are seen with renal 
hyperacidity, such as aminoacidurias of all kinds. 

Dr. H. Sinclair, Oxford, England, reported on a 
disease now occurring with greater frequency in 
England. It is manifested by hypercalcemia asso- 
ciated with mental disturbances, atheroma, hyper- 
tension, and death from renal insufficiency in chil- 
dren fed exclusively on powdered whole milk. Cow’s 
milk is deficient in essential fatty acids, and pow- 
dered whole milk is even more so because some fatty 
acids originally present are transformed in part 
to transisomers which are antagonistic. Human milk 
is, in contrast, especially rich in essential fatty acids. 
He observed that vitamin D in small doses produced 
a comparable disease in the rat fed a diet inadequate 
in essential fatty acids. He suggested the hypothesis 
that the inadequacy in essential fatty acids in pow- 
dered cow’s milk might be responsible for this ill- 
ness, especially when associated with an excess of 
vitamin D. 

Dr. A. Gallego from Madrid showed that among 
the antibiotics only chloromycetin had no effect on 
growth. Penicillin had the most marked effect, and 
streptomycin the least. This effect on growth did not 
occur with the chicken raised in a germ-free envir- 
onment. The effect was more marked in the pig 
than in the chick, and was not seen in the goose at 
all. Absorption was increased by the antibiotics. 

A remarkable study of the complexity of what is 
called “growth,” was presented by Dr. Visco from 
Italy. This study touched on the variation of the 
effect of nutrition on growth according to age, varia- 
tion of the biologic value of proteins according to the 
state of the adrenals, and inconsistencies with the 
results of the studies of Albanese and Holt on 
amino acids essential for growth. 
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SAFETY FIRST for 


Even the safety pin, secure as it is in its own field, bows to evapo- 
rated milk as a far more important “safety first’’ for babies. 


More than 50 million babies have been fed safely and happily on 
evaporated milk formulae. . a record no other form of milk for 
artificial infant feeding has ever achieved, or could possibly equal 
for many years to come. 


The qualities which helped set that record are still of prime impor- 
tance. An evaporated milk formula permits maximum flexibility 
in carbohydrate adjustment. It supplies the level of protein neces- 
sary to duplicate the growth effect of protein in human milk. 


And, so important to those happy young parents taking their new 


babies home, evaporated milk is economical. It costs much less 
than special-formula preparations, less generally than any other 
form of milk for bottle feeding. 


For the formula room in your hospital, you can make no better 
choice than evaporated milk . . . safety first and good nutrition 
for more than 50 million babies. 


PET EVAPORATED MILK is the 
“going home” formula for more babies 
than any other form of milk 


PET MILK COMPANY + ARCADE BUILDING « ST. LOUIS 1; MISSOURI 
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Dr. Van Buchen of Holland described the treat- 
ment of osteomalacia due to such varied causes as 
sprue, chronic diarrhea, renal acidosis, and pro- 
longed cortisone therapy. A diet rich in calcium and 
vitamin D is a fundamental part of treatment. 

In a radiologic study of senile osteoporosis, Dr. 
Demole from Geneva measured bone density. He 
obtained recalcification of more than 15 per cent on 
the average. In 17 per cent of his cases, recalcifica- 
tion of more than 40 per cent on a high-protein 
regimen was achieved. 

Dr. Suarez from Spain showed that a protein hy- 
drolysate given by mouth was not utilized by a group 
of children. Urinary nitrogen was proportionately 
elevated. 

Dr. Jimenez-Diaz, also from Spain, made a prog- 
ress report on the work of his group studying the 
epidemic of lathyrism in Spain in 1941—forty-two 
cases followed the ingestion of certain peas (Lathy- 
rus sativus). He has been able to reproduce the bony 
and nervous lesions in the rat. He studied the tox- 
icity of an entire series of legumes. Beginning with 
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the malady produced by Lathyrus odoratus, he 
showed that the methyl-amino-acetonitrile contained 
in the peas produced the disease in the rat. A 
goitrogenic substance is involved, and its effects are 
suppressed by thyroxin and the estrogens. The bony 
lesions are enormous and resemble those of Paget’s 
disease radiologically. The animals usually die of a 
dissecting aneurysm of the aorta. 

The diabetic glycosuria most difficult to control, 
according to Dr. Azerad from Paris, occurs between 
eight in the morning and noon, even though the 
glucose intake at breakfast may be a scant one-third 
of that of the noon meal. This may involve a ques- 
tion of nocturnal rhythm of corticoid secretion, or 
of the phenomenon of the tolerance for glucose in- 
creasing with successive feedings. 

Acting on the conviction that clinical nutrition is 
making useful contributions and that its develop- 
ment should be fostered, it was agreed that the prop- 
er area of these conferences lies between nutritional 
science as such, and the practice of dietetics. The 
next conference will be held in Belgium in 1959. 


Fats in the American Diet 


From the 1955 Household Food Consumption Survey of the U.S.D.A., home 
economists Eloise Cofer and Corinne LeBovit, of the Institute of Home Economics, 
have calculated the amount of fat available in the U.S. diet. Their figures neces- 
sarily do not represent actual intake, since no information was obtained in the 
survey on food discarded in preparation or as plate waste. 

In the survey, families listed enough fats and fat-containing foods to provide 
about 155 gm. pure fat per person per day (about 1/3 lb.) This is a greater quan- 
tity than reported in either 1948 or 1936, the increase coming from greater quan- 
tities of meat, poultry, and fish. In 1955, this food group provided 27 per cent of 
the fat; milk, cream, cheese, ice cream, eggs, baked goods, and nuts supplied 33 
per cent; and the other 40 per cent came from common fats and oils, including 
bacon and salt pork. 

The Northeast Region had the lowest average (145 gm. per person per day) and 
the West the highest (163 gm.). In each region, farm households had larger 
amounts than non-farm homes. 

The food sources differed according to the region. In the Northeast, a greater 
proportion of fat came from meat (except pork), poultry, fish, milk, butter, and 
other milk products. The South had the lowest proportion from these foods, with 
more of its fat coming from pork and pork products and shortenings. In the West, 
a higher percentage came from oils, salad dressings, margarine, and eggs. 

From the data from this survey, these home economists have estimated the 
amount of the saturated fatty acids and of two unsaturated fatty acids—linoleic 
and oleic—in the American food supply. Of the 155 gm. national average of total 
fat, 42 per cent was saturated fatty acids. Unsaturated oleic acid made up 43 per 
cent and linoleic, 19 per cent. Regions differed little in percentages of oleic and 
linoleic acids, although diets contained slightly more linoleic in the West than in 
the other regions. The percentage of saturated fatty acids was slightly lower in 
the South. 

More than half of the linoleic acid came from plant tissues and was found in 
such foods as salad oils, vegetable shortening, and margarine. Other foods 
yielded linoleic acid in much smaller amounts, pork and milk being next after 
plant foods. Oleic acid was found in a wide variety of foods in about the same 
proportion as total fat—Fvrom Agricultural Research 6: 11 (Jan.), 1958. 
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Regardless of the diet 
your patient requires... 
low fat...low calorie... 
restricted fiber... high 
protein...bland... 


or low purine... 


Breatt 


is basic, integral, compatible, 


easily digested, low in fat, 
virtually free from fiber... 
an excellent vehicle for 


other foods. 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
| 20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Rudolf Schoenheimer—May 10, 1898—September 11, 1941 

The study of intermediary metabolism goes forward rapidly because of the 
availability of radioactive isotopes and the fortunate circumstance that living 
organisms do not distinguish between stable and radioactive isotopes of the 
same element. Every student of nutrition is so familiar with the use of what are 
commonly called labeled atoms that there is a tendency to forget that all this 
has been achieved within the last twenty-five years. The major studies which 
opened up this new field in nutrition were made by Rudolf Schoenheimer and his 
co-workers. He began using heavy hydrogen, or deuterium, in biologic studies 
in 1934, following the discovery of this isotope of hydrogen by Harold Urey in 
1932. The first series of brilliant studies, in which deuterium was used in heavy 
water and in fatty acids, was published in the Journal of Biological Chemistry 
from 1935 to 1939. Schoenheimer found that body fats, instead of being largely 
‘fixed’ stores within the body, as was the current belief, were in a state of rapid 
flux. He was able to demonstrate by feeding experiments with mice that: the 
fatty acids of the depot fats are constantly transported to and from the organs; 
these fatty acids merge indistinguishably with those of dietary origin; these 
fatty acids are converted into others of longer or shorter chains; and “these 
complex reactions are so balanced that the total amount and structure of the fat 
mixture in depot, blood and organs remain constant.” Only the essential un- 
saturated fatty acids could not be synthesized in the animal body. 

When heavy nitrogen (N”) became available, Schoenheimer undertook an 
extensive series of experiments on protein metabolism (1939-41). Various amino 
acids containing labeled nitrogen were fed to rats. As with fats, a rapid inter- 
change was found between dietary amino acids and the amino acids of blood and 
tissues, with the exception of lysine which did not take up heavy nitrogen from 
the labeled amino acids. Schoenheimer clearly demonstrated that the body con- 
stituents were in a dynamic state and the old idea of the body as a combustion 
engine or the theory of an independent exogenous and endogenous metabolism 
was no longer tenable. 

These beautifully planned and executed researches were presented as the 
Dunham Lectures at Harvard Medical School and later published as a book, The 
Dynamic State of Body Constituents, which is a classic in modern nutrition. 

Rudolph Schoenheimer was born May 10, 1898 in Berlin. He obtained his 
medical degree from the University of Berlin in 1922. As pathologist of a 
hospital in Berlin, he became interested in atherosclerosis and, wishing to know 
of biochemistry, went to Leipzig to study under Karl Thomas for three years. 
Then, as professor and later head of pathologic chemistry at the University of 
Freiburg, he studied the metabolism of cholesterol. This research he continued 
in 1930 when he spent a year as Douglas Smith Fellow in the Department of 
Surgery at the University of Chicago. He returned to Freiburg in 1931 and 
continued his research with the support of the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, but 
the political disturbances in Germany caused him to leave the country. 

Schoenheimer came to the United States and was appointed Associate and 
then Professor of Biochemistry in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. Here he carried on his studies on stable isotopes of hydrogen 
and nitrogen in the metabolism of fats and proteins. He led his research team 
with tact and understanding. He was admired by all who knew him and won the 
respect and affection of his colleagues. 

Schoenheimer was married to Salome Glucksohn, an able embryologist. On 
September 11, 1941, Schoenheimer died by suicide. 

REFERENCES: Schoenheimer, R.: The Dynamic State of Body Constituents. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1941; Quastel, J. H.: Professor Rudolf 
Schoenheimer. Nature 149: 15, 1942; Clarke, H. T.: Rudolf Schoenheimer. 
Science 94: 553, 1941.—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School 
of Home Economics, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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4,200 hot, nutritious 
meals each school week 


... thanks to GAS 


The efficient dining operation at Franklin College of 
Indiana again proves Gas is best for performance, clean- 
liness, speed and economy. 

“We serve hot, tasty meals to 200 girls 3 times a day, 
7 days a week,” says Ward Borter, Director of Food 
Services. “Our streamlined operation uses all Gas cook- 
ing equipment. And . . . we have plans underway for a 
new dormitory for men, plus a student union which will 
include Gas cooking facilities to serve 200 men.” 

Franklin’s modern Gas equipment includes Magic Chef 
ranges and fryer, Groen steam kettle, Blodgett oven, 
Smith-Burkay water heater for a Hobart Dishwasher, and 
Gas coffee urns and Gas heated serving table. 

For information on how you can benefit by using 
Gas and installing modern Gas equipment, call your 
Gas Company’s commercial specialist. He'll be glad 
to discuss with you the economies and outstanding 
results you get with Gas and modern Gas equipment. 
American Gas Association. 









CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen, 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more; Clara Karl, University of Chi- 
cago Clinics; Elizabeth Tuft, Chicago 
Wesley Memorial Hospital; and the 
Journal staff 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 24, February, 1958 

*The milk-alkali syndrome, Hypercalcemia, al- 
kalosis, and temporary renal insufficiency 
during milk-antacid therapy for peptic ulcer. 
Editorial. J. Wenger, J. B. Kirsner, and W. 
L. Palmer.—p. 161. 


The Milk-Alkali Syndrome. The 
syndrome of alkalosis complicating 
the treatment of peptic ulcer was 
found in 35 patients out of 3300 hos- 
pitalized with peptic ulcer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1947-56. The 
milk-alkali syndrome may develop 
within several days to several weeks 
after the start of calcium carbonate, 
milk, and cream therapy. The milk- 
alkali syndrome is a potentially seri- 
ous complication. The usual symptoms 
are nausea, vomiting, anorexia, weak- 
ness, headache, and dizziness, but 
mental confusion, ataxia, stupor, and 
toxic psychosis may dominate the 
clinical picture. The observations in 
this study indicate the important role 
of the kidney in the development of 
this complication. Thus in patients 
with pre-existing renal disease or in 
those who have been vomiting or who 
have bled, it may be desirable to dis- 
continue or avoid calcium carbonate 
and milk temporarily. With the cor- 
rection of these complications, there 
would appear to be no significant 
hazard in the resumption of calcium 
carbonate. Several patients after re- 
covery from hypercalcemia have con- 
tinued the use of calcium carbonate 
and milk and cream without difficulty 
for long periods. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Vol, 192, February, 1958 

*Effect of vitamin D in rats fed diets adequate 
in both calcium and phosphorus. H. C. Har- 
rison, H. E. Harrison, and E. A. Park.—p. 

432. 

Vitamin D and Rats. Three-week- 
old rats fed a vitamin D-deficient diet 
adequate in calcium and phosphorus 
showed biochemical evidence of vita- 
min D-deficiency without the charac- 
teristic bone changes of rickets. The 
significant findings were hypocalcemia 
and reduction of the concentrations of 
citrate in serum and bone with normal 





gain and bone weight increments were 
reduced in the vitamin D-deficient rat. 
Serum calcium and citrate levels and 
the concentration of bone citrate were 
increased with 100 IU. vitamin D. 
Vitamin D-deficient rats showed no 
response to parathyroid extract un- 
less previously primed with vitamin 
D. Feeding of cortisol to the vitamin 
D-deficient rats reduced serum and 
bone citrate concentrations and 
blocked the enhancing effect of vita- 
min D on citrate levels. There was no 
necessary correlation between the 
concentration of citrate and of cal- 
cium in serum, and suppression by 
cortisol of the vitamin D effect on 
citrate concentrations did not inhibit 
the vitamin D effect on calcium levels 
in serum. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 48, February, 1958 
*A group approach to weight control. H. J. 
Keneally, Jr.—p. 208. 


Group Approach to Weight Control. 
Some of the problems and results are 
presented of the Portland Pilot Study 
conducted in an effort to utilize the 
group process for the control of obes- 
ity. The study suggested that a par- 
ticipant can lose weight successfully 
via group methods, that the amount 
of weight lost by the average partici- 
pant was proportionate to the number 
of meetings attended, and that the age 
of the participant is a factor. It is felt 
that the number of meetings should 
be increased so that participants can 
obtain a _ better understanding of 
group methodology. There is evidence 
that plans should be formulated for 
continuation of the groups, under their 
own leadership, after completion of 
the formal course. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 101, February, 1958 

*Effects on blood sugar of a new potent hypo- 
glycemic compound. R. L. Nie'sen, H. E. 
Swanson, D. C. Tanner, R. H. Williams, and 
M. O’Connell.—p. 211. 

*Thirst — the acquisition of water. M. B. 
Strauss.—p. 216. 

*Binding of corticosteroids by plasma proteins. 
V. Corticosteroid-binding globulin activity in 
normal human beings and in certain disease 
states. W.H. Daughaday.—p. 286. 

Amino acid mixtures in the treatment of ex- 
perimental dietary cirrhosis in the rat. S. I. 
Cohen, E. Schmatolla, M. Bevans, and A. J. 
Patek, Jr.—p. 291. 


*Biologic turnover rate of cyanocobalamin 


(vitamin B,,) in human liver. L. L. 
Schloesser, P. Deshpande, and R. F. Schilling. 
—p. 306. 


Red cell lipids. J, C. Turner.—p. 310. 

The mechanism of bone marrow repopulation. 
F. R. Miller—p. 312. 

Ilemoglobin tolerance in variou types of 
anemia S. C. Shen.—p. 315. 
The anemia of renal failure. J. F. Desforge 

and J. P. Dawson.—p. 326. 

Thyroid function and the metabolism of iodine 
in patients with subacute thyroiditis. S, H. 
Ingbar and N. Freinkel.—p. 339. 

Studies on the destruction of red blood cells. 
XIII. Observations on the role of pH in the 
pathogenesis and treatment of painful crisis 
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serum phosphorous levels. Body weight 


in sickle-cell disease (destruction of red blood 
cells). M. S. Greenberg and E. H. Kass.— 
p. 355. 

*Recurrence of hemorrhage from medically 
treated gastric ulcers. Four- to eight-year 
follow-up of forty-seven patients. I. M, 
Arias, N. Zamcheck, and W, B. Thrower,— 
p. 369. 

Some effects of antibiotics on nutrition in man, 
Including studies of the bacterial flora of the 
feces. G. J. Gabuzda, T. M. Gocke, G. G, 
Jackson, M. E. Grigsby, B. Del Love, Jr., 
and M. Finland—p. 476. 


New Potent Hypoglycemic Com- 
pound. Phenethyldiguanide (PEDG) 
is a potent hypoglycemic agent in the 
pig. Although the hypoglycemia was 
accompanied by a marked fall in he- 
patic glucose output, hypoglycemia 
was also produced in the absence of a 
functioning liver. A striking drop in 
liver glycogen content followed ad- 
ministration of PEDG. However, even 
though there is a striking effect on 
hepatic carbohydrate metabolism, this 
action alone does not explain the hypo- 
glycemic action of PEDG. The action 
of this compound is unlike that of 
insulin or the sulfonylureas, but the 
exact site and mechanism of action 
is not understood. 

Thirst—The Acquisition of Water. 
Thirst is a mechanism which plays 
an important role in regulating body 
fluid volume and osmolality. Stimuli 
to thirst include cellular dehydration 
and extracellular volume deficits. 
These stimuli produce the desire to 
drink after presumably being inte- 
grated in the hypothalmus. A disturb- 
ance in the integrating mechanism or 
a loss of consciousness will obscure 
this sensation of thirst. When water 
is ingested in response to thirst, no 
deficit of water in the body will occur 
and the work of the kidney will be 
limited to the disposal of excesses. 

Binding of Corticosteroids by Plas- 
ma Proteins. The role of blood plasma 
in the transport of nutrients, metabo- 
lic intermediates, and hormonal agents 
has long been recognized. A review of 
recent investigations indicates an in- 
creasing awareness of the degree to 
which plasma proteins may be special- 
ized for this function. Hydrocortisone 
was nearly 99 per cent bound to a spe- 
cifie corticosteroid-binding globulin in 
eight normal human beings. Impaired 
binding of the hormone by plasma was 
observed in severe liver disease and 
several other conditions associated 
with gross abnormalities of the plasma 
proteins. Dog plasma was found to 
have much less corticosteroid-binding 
activity than human plasma; _ rat 
plasma appeared to have a _ higher 
activity. 

Vitamin B,. Turnover Rate in Hu- 
man Liver. The availability of radio- 
active cyanocobalamin (vitamin Bu), 
with a relatively slow rate of radio- 
activity decay, has made it possible 
to estimate the biologic rate of 
turnover of the vitamin in human 
liver. The radioactivity in the liver 
of a patient who died eleven months 
after receiving cyanocobalamin Co” 
had the solubility characteristics and 
chromatographic mobility of the vita- 
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HAVA LENS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CARTS AND TRUCKS 


Built to your specifications. .at far 
less cost than custom-built carts 
Design-It “Yourself A new and needed service . . . now offered 


to fit your by a manufacturer known for quality stain- 


exact requirements less steel equipment. You specify style and 
Seanilied tems size of all basic parts for the kind of cart 
your local Lakeside dealer you need. We do the figuring, then submit 
a sketch and cost estimates for your ap- 
proval. It’s that easy! 


COMPARE QUALITY, COST AND EASE OF HANDLING 
Fill out and mail for more information to see how effectively D-I-Y 
works. Jot down specifications for a cart or truck you have in mind. 
We will send you . . . without obligation . . . a sample sketch with 
cost figures. 
Ss, (a) 
STYLE (check one) i (c) BUMPER EQUIPMENT (check one) 
3 edges up, 1 down | . \ | Ns corner leg bumpers 
4 edges down \ NYY IW \ S strip bumpers 
Beaciietin’ 4 edges up x > YX ‘4 ane channel frame bumpers 
/ (extra protection) 


CASTERS (check one) 


4 swivel casters 
2 fixed, 2 swivel casters 


SHELF SIZE (check one) 
15/2 x 24” 
17/2 x 27” 


x31” 
x 35” WHEELS (check one) 


x 50” 4” wheel 
5” wheel 
8” wheel 
General specifications and information needed. 
Over-all height desired? 
Handle on one end? 


Handle on both ends? 
Oi vcsire ictcneeninnesirnccensnnvccemnesintantestneeanaiatininuaiiseiaitisiasatianimaniiaiiiaias 
Do you want equal spacing between shelves? = 


If not, explain. Dealer preference 


1966 SOUTH ALLIS STREET 
MANUFACTURING INC. mitwaAuKkEe 7, WISCONSIN 


America's leading manufacturer of Stainless Stee! Carts and Trucks 
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min. This evidence indicates that the 
biologic half-life of cyanocobalamin in 
the human liver is of the order of 
magnitude of one year. 

Recurrence of Hemorrhage from 
Gastric Ulcers. The frequency of re- 
currence of gastric ulcer during medi- 
cal management has been reported 
to range from 40 to 85 per cent in 
patients followed for five years. In this 
series, forty-seven patients treated 
medically for bleeding gastric ulcer 
were reviewed four to eight years 
afterward. The view that the hazard 
of recurrent hemorrhage makes sur- 
gery mandatory for all patients who 
have recovered from benign gastric 
ulcer hemorrhage is not supported by 
this study. This is especially true in 
older patients. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 

No. 5059, December 21, 1957 

*Megaloblastic anemia of infancy treated with 
folic acid. F. Walt, S. Holman, and P. 
Naidoo.—p. 1464. 

No. 5061, January 4, 1958 

*Chronic nephritis due to ingestion of lead- 
contaminated flour. V. Danilovic.—p. 27. 

No. 5063, January 18, 1958 

*Treatment of idiopathic steatorrhoea.—p. 149, 

*Hypoglycemia and the mind.—p. 150. 


Anemia of Infancy Treated with 
Folic Acid. During a controlled study 
of megaloblastic anemia in infancy, 
an incidence of 9 per cent was found 
in 201 cases admitted during three 
months. Bone-marrow examinations 
were made on all admissions. Of the 
cases of megaloblastic anemia, 89 per 
cent had kwashiorkor. All cases 
showed reticulocyte peaks of over 11 
per cent, but reticulocytosis occurred 
at variable times and in no set pat- 
tern. The bone-marrow became normo- 
blastic within 96 hr. after the start 
of folic acid therapy. Despite this, 
hemoglobin levels did not rise rapidly. 
The etiology is not known, but protein 
deficiency, dysentery, and other infec- 
tions probably play a major part. 
Because megaloblastosis is so com- 
monly associated with kwashiorkor, it 
is recommended that all cases of 
kwashiorkor should be given folic 
acid for three weeks. 

Nephritis from Lead-Contaminated 
Flour. The frequency of chronic ne- 
phritis in a Serbian village has led to 
an investigation of twelve affected 
families, thirty-seven of whose mem- 
bers have died from the disease in the 
last fifteen years. Of the forty-four 
members now living, twenty-three 
suffer from nephritis. The primary 
cause of the disease was found to be 
the flour consumed in the district, 
which is heavily contaminated with 
lead during milling. 

Treatment of Idiopathic Steatorrhea. 
Twenty-two adult patients with idio- 
pathic steatorrhea were treated with 
a rigid gluten-free diet “for a reason- 
able period of time,” which amounted 
to two to four years in most cases. 
Sixteen patients completely recovered. 
Nine recovered with the gluten-free 
diet alone, while the other seven re- 
ceived in addition vitamin supple- 
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ments, hematinics, or steroid therapy. 
All but one of the sixteen have re- 
mained in perfect health. The addition 
of powdered dried gluten to the diet 
of three of these patients resulted in 
clinical relapse and increased renal 
excretion of fat; similar relapse oc- 
curred in two other patients when 
wheat flour was included in the diet. 
The six patients who failed to respond 
to the gluten-free diet did not appear 
to be different from the successful 
cases in any respect other than their 
lack of response to dietary treatment. 
These studies throw light on the re- 
lationship of idiopathic steatorrh-a in 
adults to celiac disease in children. It 
appears that the two conditions are 
one and the same. The response of 
adults to the gluten-free diet is much 
slower than that of children; how- 
ever, it is identical. Tropical sprue 
appears to be a separate disease. Such 
patients are not sensitive to gluten 
and repeated courses of antibiotics 
bring about a cure, though they are 
ineffective in idiopathic steatorrhea. 

Hypoglycemia and the Mind. So- 
called spontaneous hypoglycemia, as 
defined by low levels of fasting blood 
sugar or a flat glucose tolerance curve, 
can be classified into two broad divi- 
sions: functional hypoglycemia of un- 
known origin, and “organic” hypo- 
glycemia resulting from a known 
physical cause. Mental and nervous 
phenonema are a constant part of 
the hypoglycemic attack. The whole 
range of psychiatric symptomatology 
can be observed, from the mild neur- 
otic manifestations, especially tension, 
tiredness, weakness, undefined anxi- 
ety, irritability, and restlessness, to 
automatic behavior, somnambulism, 
confusion, disorientation, fugue state, 
“drunken behavior,” negativism, de- 
lirium, mania, querulousness, violence, 
convulsions, stupor, and coma. Ob- 
sessions, compulsions, hallucinations, 
and delusions have been reported. 
Neurologic signs and symptoms may 
also be present. When the cause can 
be cured and the hypoglycemia pre- 
vented, the mental state also improves. 
Various abnormalities of carbohy- 
drate metabolism have also been re- 
ported in the psychoses. Resistance to 
insulin is a well known finding in 
schizophrenia, and periodic fluctua- 
tions in the fasting level of blood 
sugar, the glucose-tolerance curve, and 
insulin sensitivity have been reported 
in recurrent mental illness. Proper 
dieting can correct some of these dis- 
turbances. The relationship between 
blood sugar level and mental activity 
is complex. Emotions may affect the 
level of blood sugar, or vice versa. The 
nature of psychiatric symptoms also 
depends on the previous organization 
of the personality. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 78, January 15, 1958 
*The clinical and metabolic effects of glucagon. 


C. Ezrin, J. M. Salter, M. A. Ogryzlo, and 
C. H. Best.—p. 96. 


Vol. 78, February 1, 1958 
*The rising incidence of scurvy in infants. A 
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challenge to the physician and the commu- 
nity. W.S. Whelen, D. Fraser, E. C. Robert- 
son, and H. Tomezak.—p. 177. 


Metabolic Effects of Glucagon. The 
prolonged administration of glucagon 
led to an increased excretion of total 
nitrogen, ketosis, and a_ decreased 
excretion of creatine. Transient hyper- 
glycemia always occurred, and sus- 
tained elevation of blood sugar levels 
was usual but less consistent. The 
administration of glucose was fol- 
lowed by temporary relief of acute 
inflammation in several patients with 
rheumatoid arthritis and related dis- 
orders. The side effects induced were 
extreme nausea, hyperglycemia, and 
ketosis. The benefits derived from the 
short-term administration of glucagon 
in the dosage used were not great 
enough to outweigh the distressing 
side-effects. 

Scurvy in Infants. In the 79 infants 
with acute scurvy admitted to the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto, 
an inadequate intake of ascorbic acid 
was, in every case, the cause of the 
scurvy. The present-day decline in the 
use of orange juice in infant feeding 
is thought to be correlated with the 
recent rise in the incidence of scurvy. 
It is suggested that the modern policy 
of recommending multiple vitamin 
preparations may be less reliable in 
preventing scurvy than was the old 
custom of including orange juice in 
the infant’s diet. Experimental evi- 
dence is presented which disposes of 
the frequently expressed belief that 
the antiscorbutic effect of orange juice 
is destroyed by boiling. Recommenda- 
tions for the therapy of acute scurvy 
are included, and a five-point educa- 
tional program is suggested to aid in 
the elimination of this readily pre- 
ventable disease. 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 35, January, 1958 

A revised thiochrome procedure for the deter- 
mination of thiamine in cereal products. 
W. G. Bechtel and C. M. Hollenbeck.—». 1. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 
NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Vol. 14, September and October, 1957 
*Dietary survey in Malaguna Village, Rabaul. 
L. Hamilton and W. Wilson.—p. 77. 


Dietary Survey in New Guinea. 
This article describes a survey in 
which the diet and food expenditure 
of natives living in Malaguna Village, 
Rabaul, were investigated. In cooking, 
the people were slowly changing from 
their old customs to European ways. 
Little in the way of sweets, jams, 
white flour, and other less nutritious 
foods were eaten. A large amount of 
fresh vegetables and fruit was bought 
and eaten. Protein intake, although 
not high, was not excessively low and 
could be classified as adequate. On 
the whole, the average diet was good 
relative to the money spent on it. 


FUKUSHIMA JOURNAL OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Vol. 3, December, 1956 : 
*Theoretical consideration on the incubation 
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All men in full time attendance at the University 
are members of the Michigan Union. Among 
the facilities serving these students and over 
40,000 lifetime members among the alumni 

are 176 guest rooms, a service dining room, 
cafeteria, snack bar, barber shop, bowling 
alley, swimming pool, billiard room, ping 
pong room and library. 


iversity of Michigan Union chooses 
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HT 610, 912-0z. 


The snack bar at 


the Michigan Union e . 


‘Tue SNACK BAR at the recently. completed 
$2 million addition to the Michigan Union 
seats 400. For beverages and self-service 
water in the new Snack Bar as in the Union’s 
Cafeteria and main Dining Room, Libbey 
Heat-Treated Safedge Glassware, decorated 
with the Michigan Union Crest, was select- 
ed exclusively. 


This amazingly durable glassware is ex- 
tremely resistant to the hard treatment re- 
sulting from self-service, and to scratching 
frequently encountered during washing and 
sterilizing. Its durability is further assured 
by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new 
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glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass 
ever chips.” The special Michigan Union 
crest personalizes each glass and adds dis- 
tinction to the service. 

Libbey’s complete line provides attrac- 
tive, durable glassware for every use. Its 
economy in operation has been proved in 
leading dining places across the country. 
Whatever your glassware requirements, 
whether large or small, you can rely on 
Libbey for the utmost satisfaction. 

See your Libbey Supply Dealer now, or 
write to Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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periods of dysentery and food-poisoning. R. 
Kuwahara.—p. 73. 


Incubation Periods of Dysentery. 
This paper deals with the distribution 
of the incubation periods of the bac- 
illary dysentery and the bacterial 
food poisoning which formerly occur- 
red frequently in Japan. It was 
found that the usual frequency curve 
of the incubation periods takes the 
form of a logarithmic normal distri- 
bution. In Japan, bacterial food- 
poisoning epidemics by Staphylococci 
and Salmonella are most frequently 
encountered in summer and autumn. 
However, the bacillary dysentery is 
not always a disease of these seasons. 
It is felt that the symptoms are more 
malignant and fatal with a shorter 
incubation period in the food-borne 
epidemics than in the water-borne 
ones. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 

AND SURGERY 

Vol. 27, January, 1958 

*The value of early diabetes detection. W. N. 
Sisk, K. A. Locher, and E, I. 


39. 


Titus.—p. 


Early Diabetes Detection. A _ rela- 
tively simple method for detecting 
both early diabetes and pre-diabetes 
is discussed. This consists of taking 
a single blood sugar specimen 2 hr. 
after a meal containing not less than 
50 gm. of refined sugar (preferably 
glucose). The results of testing 400 
individuals who, at the time of the 
first test had no symptoms suggestive 
of diabetes, have been tabulated. By 
this method six individuals with mild 
diabetes were discovered and seven- 
teen with ‘‘pre-diabetes.” Further 
testing indicated that in none of these 
instances would the discovery of meta- 
bolic disturbances by either the usual 
urine examination or the fasting blood 
sugar have been likely. The value of 
discovering the so called “pre-dia- 
betics’*’ might perhaps be open to 
some question. There are two factors 
which make the investigators feel the 
discovery was worth while: (a) Im- 
proved dietary habits may at times 
prevent the development of diabetes. 
(b) Many Americans could profit by 
an improvement in their dietary 
habits, and the discovery of even a 
minor metabolic fault gives much 
more force to any discussion of dietary 
improvement. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 6, February, 1958 

*Review of organic chemical effects of heat on 
milk. S, Patton.—p. 132. 

*Effect of nonionic emulsifiers on experimental 
dietary injury of the liver in rats. Pr. 
Gyorgy, M. Forbes, and H. Goldblatt.—p. 
139. 


Heat Effects in Milk. Many heat- 
induced changes in milk and its prod- 
ucts can be studied appropriately by 
an organic chemical approach. Re- 
search progress using such an ap- 
proach is discussed in terms of lac- 
tose-protein interaction (browning) 
and flavor changes in the fat and 


nonfat phases of milk. To make milk 
a more flexible and useful raw mate- 
rial and to overcome some of its tend- 
encies toward chemical deterioration, 
custom manufacture of milk com- 
ponents, such as the fat and protein, 
should be more extensively developed. 
Flavor defects in some dairy products 
will be inherent as long as the same 
form of milk fat is considered equally 
appropriate for all products. Research 
on milk fat is needed. 

Food Emulsifiers. The intestinal 
flora may influence experimental and 
clinical injury of the liver. Because 
it has been claimed that emulsifiers 
may change the intestinal flora, their 
effect on experimental hepatic injury 
was studied. Emulsifiers of the poly- 
oxyethylene series and monoglycerides 
in doses of 1 per cent of total food 
intake, had no influence on develop- 
ment of hepatic necrosis. Even in doses 
up to 10 per cent, no effect was noticed. 
Some emulsifiers in doses of 5 and 
10 per cent slightly retarded produc- 
tion of hepatic necrosis. It is im- 
probable that these emulsifiers in the 
doses used in practice have a dele- 
terious effect on the liver. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
GERIATRICS SOCIETY 


Vol. 6, February, 1958 
*Control of serum cholesterol by experimental 
diets. A. F. Kreglow.—p. 134. 


Control of Serum Cholesterol by 
Diets. A study was conducted on 
thirty-eight patients with hyper- 
cholesterolemia while receiving a diet 
low both in animal and total fat, with 
an added ration of unsaturated vege- 
table oil. There was an average re- 
duction of 25 per cent in the level 
of serum cholesterol, and in some the 
reduction was greater than 25 per 
cent. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 166, February 8, 1958 

*Nutrition and dental caries. J. H. Shaw. 
Council on Foods and Nutrition.—p. 633. 

*Arsenic in potatoes. Foreign Letters—United 
Kingdom.—p. 667. 

*Sterilizing watercress. 
ed Kingdom.—p. 667. 


Foreign Letters-Unit- 


*Poor nutrition associated with good appetite. 
Questions and Answers.—p. 709. 

Vol. 166, February 15, 1958 

*Parathion residues as a cause of poisoning in 
crop workers. G. E. Quimby and A. B. 
Lemmon.—p. 740, 

*Program of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Nutrition for National Defense. F. B. 
Berry and A. E. Schaefer. Council on Foods 
and Nutrition.—p. 775. 

*Serum lipids and atherosclerosis. Foreign Let- 
ters—Israel.—p. 817. 

*Niacin (nicotinic acid) and serum cholesterol. 
Correspondence.—p. 822. 

*Calcium requirements for growing 
Questions and Answers.—p, 851. 

Vol. 166, February 22, 1958 

*Weight control—a practical office approach. 
R. H. Barnes.—p. 898. 

Vol. 166, March 1, 1958 

*Fat emulsion for intravenous use. 
torial. W. H. Cole.—p. 1042. 

*Allergy to coffee. Foreign Letters-Denmark. 
—p. 1074. 


child. 


Guest edi- 
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*Sodium excretion in cardiac patients, 
Letters-Israel.—p. 1076. 

*Large doses of ascorbic acid. 
Answers.—p. 1111. 


Foreign 


Questions and 


Dental Caries. The best preventive 
for tooth decay is the development of 
teeth with a “high resistance” to 
decay. A good diet during the period 
when teeth are forming will help 
develop caries-resistant teeth. The diet 
should be composed of a generous 
selection of foods from all the basic 
food categories, with a minimum use 
of highly refined foods and with care- 
ful attention to cooking procedures 
to preserve original nutrient values. 
An ample source of vitamin D should 
be provided daily. A highly developed 
factor in the over-all dietary planning 
for caries-resistance is the growing 
availability of fluoridated water sup- 
plies. After the teeth are fully 
formed and have erupted into the 
mouth, the same attention must be 
paid to the diet. The eating of sticky 
high-carbohydrate foods that adhere 
to the teeth should be _ restricted. 
Snacks should consist of fresh fruits, 
vegetables, juices, or milk. These 
recommendations are not only de- 
signed for optimal dental health, but 
also for an over-all good nutritional 
state for the individual. 

Arsenic in Potatoes. 
to agricultural 
children and 


The dangers 
workers and _ their 
to the consumer of 
arsenic-treated potatoes is pointed 
out by a pathologist in Warwick. 
Formerly, weak sulphuric acid was 
used in destroying potato tops, but 
as this destroys plant machinery and 
clothing, it has been replaced in some 
areas by a sodium arsenite solution. 
Sterilizing Watercress. A descrip- 
tion of the process in which water- 
cress can be made free from coliform 
contamination by immersion in suit- 
ably chlorinated dipping water is 
given. The cress which had been dipped 
appeared to travel better, maintain a 
longer keeping quality, and show 
negative presumptive coliform tests. 
Poor Nutrition. A patient with car- 
cinoma of the pancreas and _ liver 
involvement has a good appetite but 
his digestive processes do not provide 
adequate nutrition. Vitamin deficien- 
cies are appearing. A diet high in 
protein and carbohydrate and moder- 
ate to low in fat is recommended, 
preferably in six small meals daily. 
Protein hydrolysates may be given. 
If there are large amounts of fat In 
the stools, pancreatin is recommended. 
A multiple B-complex preparation 
given parenterally is suggested if mal- 
absorption is the cause. However, 
sometimes in advanced carcinoma, 
nutrients are not utilized properly 
even though the‘supply is adequate. 
Insecticide Residues. Mild poison- 
ing has followed exposure to residues 
of parathion on several kinds of 
crops (pears, grapes, hops, citrus 
fruits, and apples) among agricul- 
tural workers engaged in picking, 
thinning, cultivating, and irrigating. 
Eleven episodes of poisoning from 
contact with parathion residues were 
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studied. Absorption apparently was 
by the dermal rather than the respir- 
atory route. The poisoning from ex- 
posure to residues is relatively miid 
as compared with that from direct 
application. It is felt that regulations 
for minimizing the hazards of using 
parathion should be reviewed. 

Interdepartmental Committee on 
Nutrition for National Defense. As 
part of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program, the United States has 
launched a nutrition program for the 
purpose of assisting the countries of 
Asia and Africa to improve the 
health of their people. Although the 
nutrition program is directed toward 
the armed forces of the host country, 
a nutritional assessment of the new 
recruits gives an appraisal of one 
segment of the civilian population, 
and the food, dietary, and agricultural 
studies reflect the habits, customs, 
and resources of the entire popula- 
tion. The countries in this program 
have indicated a desire for assistance 
and guidance in nutrition programs. 

Serum Lipids and Atherosclerosis. 
Apart from the higher death rate 
from atherosclerosis in Israel among 
immigrants from western countries, 
a striking difference has been found 
between Yemenites who had immi- 
grated over twenty years ago and 
those who had immigrated within 
the previous five years. As the quan- 
tity of ingested fat is small, the 
composition of this fat probably has 
little influence. The recent Yemenites 
ingest 30 gm. daily and the early 
ones 55 gm. The mean serum choles- 
terol value was lowest for recent 
Yemenites in both sexes and in all 
age groups. The _ cholesterol :phos- 
pholipid ratio remained within normal 
limits but was lowest among recent 
Yemenites. The mean values for total 
lipids were lowest among. recent 
Yemenite men. The atherosclerosis 
death rate between 1953 and 1955 was 
about four times higher among early 
immigrants. It is difficult to explain 
the lower death rate from ather- 
osclerosis among recent Yemenites. 

Niacin and Cholesterol. It has been 
reported that niacin (nicotinic acid) 
in large doses lowers the serum 
cholesterol level in normal human 
beings and in patients. Also, ultra- 
violet irradiation in strong single 
doses or in repeated doses of increas- 
ing intensity brought about a highly 
significant reduction in serum choles- 
terol which may be explained by an 
increase of oxidative processes in the 
body. Another way to enhance the 
oxidative processes in the body can 
be to stimulate the action of respir- 
atory enzymes. Hence, niacin, which 
is a prosthetic group in the respir- 
atory co-enzymes 1 and 2, was tried. 
Its ingestion increased the concentra- 
tion of these co-enzymes in the blood. 
Whether this reasoning is correct is 
still not decided; however, it has 
been shown that large doses of niacin, 
which have no toxic effect, are a fairly 
reliable means for decreasing hyper- 
cholesteremia. 


Calcium Requirements. Children dif- 
fer markedly in the efficiency with 
which they utilize food calcium. Phos- 
phorus and vitamin D are both impor- 
tant if the calcium is to be utilized 
efficiently. The recommended daily 
allowances of the National Research 
Council provide 1.0 gm. calcium for 
children of all ages up to and includ- 
ing twelve years with 1.0 to 1.4 gm. 
between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty. To meet these needs, an aver- 
age of about a quart of milk per day 
is undoubtedly better than any lower 
average. 

Weight Control. Phenmetrazine hy- 
drochloride was used, alternating with 
a placebo, in a weight reducing pro- 
gram that included diet therapy, close 
doctor-patient cooperation, follow-up 
visits, exercise, and instruction in 
posture. The patients were studied 
from a minimum of eight weeks to a 
maximum of thirty-five weeks. Fifty- 
seven (61.2 per cent) of the ninety- 
three patients lost an average of 0.86 
kg. per week while on phenmetrazine 
as compared with 0.25 kg. while on 
the placebo. Side-effects during pe- 
riods of active medication were easily 
controlled. This article presents a 
sensible approach concerning diet. 
The obese patient is advised to modify 
his way of eating which must be 
designed to be followed during his 
lifetime. In setting up a diet, the 
patient’s working facilities, meal 
hours, family food patterns, and in- 
come level must all be considered. 
The diabetic exchange lists are used 
as a guide for the diet, and calorie 
counting per se discouraged. The 
value of exercise and posture control 
are also stressed. 

Fat Emulsion for intravenous Use. 
A newly developed fat emulsion 
(Lipomul) appears to meet all the 
many requirements for intravenous 
use. The emulsion is made from a 
highly refined cottonseed oil. Soya 
phosphatide (lecithin) is used as the 
emulsifying agent, as in previous 
investigations, but the serious re- 
actions experienced previously have 
been prevented by removing a certain 
objectionable fraction from the phos- 
phatide. There appear to be prac- 
tically no contra-indications, and it is 
considered safe for clinical use. At 
present this material is available only 
on an investigational basis. 

Allergy to Coffee. Allergy to coffee 
due to occupational exposure is dis- 
cussed. The most common complaint 
was vasomotor rhinitis, but in some 
patients asthma and angioneurotic 
edema occurred. The cutaneous allergy 
was equally marked whether the ex- 
tract was from the bean or from 
ground coffee, but there was no re- 
action from coffee which had been 
boiled for 3 min. This may explain 
why the patients could drink coffee 
with impunity. 

Sodium Excretion in Cardiac Pa- 
tients. Sodium excretion in patients 
with pulmonary hypertension due to 
mitral stenosis is similar to that of 
those in the early stage of essential 
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hypertension, even if these patients 
lack any signs of systemic hyperten- 
sion. Patients with pulmonic and 
aortic stenosis showed patterns of 
sodium excretion similar to those 
found in persons with essential and 
pulmonic hypertension. It is felt that 
the sodium excretion pattern may be 
common to quite different conditions 
and that it is a symptom, not a 
causative factor. 

Large Doses of Ascorbic Acid, 
Daily intake of large doses of ascorbic 
acid, 250 mg. and sometimes 750 mg. 
daily, should not be harmful to a 
healthy individual. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 

INVESTIGATION 

Vol. 37, January, 1958 

*The absorption of glycine and its conversion 
to serine in patients with sprue. C. E. 
Butterworth, Jr., R. Santini, Jr., and E. 
Perez-Santiago.—p. 20. 

*The influence of dietary carbohydrate depri- 
vation on the metabolism of intravenously 
administered fructose and glucose in man. 
J. W. Craig, M. Miller, M. S. Mackenzie, 
and H. Woodward, Jr.—p. 118. 

Vol. 37, February, 1958 

*Thyroxine-binding by serum protein in preg- 
nancy and in the newborn. J. Robbins and 
J. H. Nelson.—p. 153. 

*Studies on the biochemical defect of pernicious 
anemia. I. In Vitro observations on oxygen 
consumption, heme synthesis and deoxyribo- 
nucleic acid synthesis by pernicious anemia 
bone marrow. E. D. Thomas and H. L. 
Lochte, Jr.—p. 166. 

*Studies on the metabolism of plasma protein 
in the nephrotic syndrome. II. The lipo- 
proteins. D. Gitlin, D. G. Cornwell, D. 
Nakasato, J. L. Oncley, W. L. Hughes, Jr., 
and C, A. Janeway.—p. 172. 


Glycine Absorption in Sprue. Con- 
comitant chemical! determinations of 
plasma, glycine, serine, and _ total 
amino acid nitrogen after oral glycine 
administration have beén carried out 
in nine normal subjects, eight persons 
with sprue in relapse, and nine with 
sprue in remission. The curves indi- 
cate a slow rate of intestinal absorp- 
tion and a delayed peak value in un- 
treated subjects. Treated subjects 
were intermediate between the un- 
treated and control subjects. The 
curves are similar in pattern for each 
substance in any given category of 
subjects, suggesting that serine and 
total amino acid values are directly 
related to the rate of glycine absorp- 
tion from the intestine. There was no 
evidence of impaired conversion of 
glycine to serine in patients with 
sprue relapse. Such patients display 
significantly higher concentrations of 
plasma serine after oral ingestion of 
glycine than do normal persons, 
suggesting an impairment of serine 
utilization. 

Carbohydrate Deprivation and Blood 
Sugars. Intravenous. glucose and 
fructose tolerance tests were per- 
formed in six normal subjects before 
and after two days of dietary carbo- 
hydrate deprivation. The rate of re- 
moval of administered glucose from 
the blood was diminished after carbo- 
hydrate deprivation, while fructose 
disappeared at a normal rate. These 
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© h . 
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ectly Add a few seconds for variations . . . and you'll 
py! have a “salad time” selection as appetizing as 
1 of Spring itself. 

with 

play $700 worth of salads can be prepared from a 
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per salad. 
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WESSON’S 3-TO-1 BASIC FRENCH DRESSING 
Approximate Yield: 1 gallon 


3 qts. Wesson Oil 3 tablesp. Sugar 
1 qt. Vinegar 2 tablesp. Paprika 
5 tablesp. Salt 1 tablesp. Pepper 


Variations (for 1 quart of 3-to-1 Basic French) 


CELERY SEED: Add !4 cup catsup, !{ cup sugar, 


lood 
4 teasp. celery seed, 2 minced garlic cloves. 
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HERB: Add 14 cup chopped parsley, 1 teasp. 
powdered thyme, 2 teasp. oregano. 


GOLDEN GATE: Add 2 or 3 eggs, slightly beaten. 
Make seasoning additions as desired. 
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results afford further evidence that 
in man metabolism of fructose differs 
from that of glucose. 
Thyroxine-Binding Protein. The thy- 
roxine-binding capacity of the thy- 
roxine-binding alpha’ globulin of 
serum (TBP) has been measured 
during pregnancy in normal women. 
This capacity, which probably reflects 
the concentration of TBP, rises in 
the early weeks of pregnancy to a 
level approximately two and one-half 
times that in normal adults, remains 
essentially unchanged throughout 
pregnancy, and returns to normal 
within six weeks postpartum. Due to 
this rise in TBP, the concentration 
of free thyroxine in serum, calculated 
with the aid of certain assumptions, 
is significantly lower than that in 
non-pregnant adults, despite a rise in 
serum PBI (serum _ protein-bound 
iodine). The thyroxine-binding capac- 
ity of TBP in the newborn is approx- 
imately one and one-half times that 
in normal adults but is lower than 
that in the mother. Since the PBI in 
the newborn is approximately equal 
to that in the mother, the concentra- 
tion of free thyroxine is significantly 
higher. This level, however, is the 
same as that in non-pregnant adults. 
Bone Marrow in Pernicious Anemia. 
Bone marrow in pernicious anemia has 
been studied in vitro by measuring 
the rates of oxygen consumption, 
heme synthesis, and deoxyribonucleic 
acid (DNA) synthesis. From these 
studies the following conclusions have 
been drawn. (a) Vitamin B.. affects 
DNA synthesis but not oxygen con- 
sumption or heme synthesis. (b) 
Vitamin B. has a direct effect on 
DNA synthesis by pernicious anemia 
cells. (c) Folic acid affects DNA 
synthesis in different marrows to a 
highly variable degree. (d) The liquid 
suspension-vaccine vial technique is 
not suitable for studies of DNA 
synthesis by marrow. (e) Pernicious 
anemia serum does not contain an 
inhibitor of DNA synthesis. 
Lipoproteins in the Nephrotic Syn- 
drome. Ultracentrifugal fractionation 
of sera from six normal adults and 
six children in various phases of the 
nephrotic syndrome revealed that 
hypercholesterolemia and _ hyperlipe- 
mia in the nephrotic syndrome are 
associated with an elevation of low 
density lipoproteins, those of S; 3 to 
200. Serum concentrations of lipo- 
proteins of S; 3 to 9 and of alpha- 
lipoproteins were relatively normal or 
somewhat decreased in the nephrotic 
children studied. The peptide moieties 
of alpha lipoproteins, lipoproteins of 
S: 3 to 9 and of Sr 10 to 100 from 
normal adults, and of S; 10 to 200 
from a nephrotic child were labeled 
with I’. Tracer doses of these 
iodolipoproteins were given intrave- 
nously to children with the nephrotic 
syndrome and to normal individuals. 
The disappearance of specific radio- 
iodinated protein from the plasma 
and the appearance of radioactivity 
in other plasma protein fractions and 
in the urine were investigated. The 
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fractional rate of catabolism of alpha- 
lipoprotein was somewhat increased 
in a nephrotic child with anasarca 
and ascites. In two nephrotic children, 
19 per cent and 25 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the tracer dose of radio- 
iodinated alpha-lipoproteins were ex- 
creted in the urine as labeled protein. 
The fractional rate of catabolism of 
S: 3 to 9 lipoproteins tended to be 
somewhat increased in the nephrotic 
patients. Less than 3 per cent of the 
total dose of the labeled S; 3 to 9 
appeared in the urine in those chil- 
dren with significant proteinuria. The 
metabolism of the low density lipo- 
proteins was complex. In both normal 
and nephrotic persons, a significant 
proportion of the labeled Ss 10 to 200 
was converted to those of Sr: 3 to 9. 
In the nephrotic children, the conver- 
sion of low density lipoproteins was 
decreased. 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 52, February, 1958 
*Acne. A new approach to an old problem. 
J. W. Baird.—p. 152. 


Acne. A new, practical, and simple 
therapeutic regimen for acne vulgaris 
is described. Simple dietary discrimi- 
nation and local skin therapy with a 
cream which is used as a wash and 
shampoo has been effective in treating 
most cases of acne vulgaris of the 
comedo-papular type. Severe dietary 
restrictions are unnecessary and 
would not be adhered to anyway. 
Vitamin supplements, especially vita- 
min A, should be prescribed if, in the 
physician’s judgment, their intake by 
the individual is deficient. The patient 
should be told to avoid excess carbo- 
hydrates (with emphasis on candy 
and carbonated beverages—especially 
cola drinks), chocolate, nuts, peanut 
butter, pork, and fried foods. When 
milk and milk products are ingested 
excessively, they should be curtailed. 
Advice should be given on a liberal 
diet rich in lean meats, fruits, veg- 
etables, and vitamins. 


THE LANCET 


No. 7011, January 11, 1958 

*Effects of penicillamine and dimercaprol on 
turnover of copper in patients with Wilson’s 
disease. S. B. Osborn and J. M. Walshe.— 
p. 70. 

No. 7018, January 25, 1958 

*Salt in pregnancy, M. Robinson.—p. 178. 

No. 7014, February 1, 1958 

*Atherosclerosis and its cerebral complications 
in the South African Bantu. W. Laurie and 
J. D. Woods.—p. 231. 


Turnover of Copper in Wilson’s Dis- 
ease. The excretion of an injected 
dose of 100 mcg. radioactive copper 
was studied in one healthy man and 
three patients with Wilson’s disease, 
together with the effect of oral peni- 
cillamine and intramuscular dimer- 
caprol. Penicillamine was very active 
in promoting the excretion of copper 
and appears to be superior to dimer- 
caprol in this respect. There was 
good correspondence between the 
chemical and radioactive determina- 
tions of urinary copper. In _ the 
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healthy man, the bulk of the injected 
copper was concentrated in the liver 
within 10 hr., reaching a maximum 
of more than 90 per cent and then 
decreasing steadily to 70 per cent by 
50 hr., whereas in Wilson’s disease, 
the greatest concentration in the liver 
never exceeded 50 per cent. Study of 
the specific activity of the copper in 
the urine supports the theory that, 
in healthy people, almost all the in- 
jected copper becomes firmly bound 
to protein within 24 hr., whereas in 
patients with Wilson’s disease, it 
mixes with a large body pool of 
copper and remains readily available 
for excretion at the glomerulus. 

Salt in Pregnancy. In this investi- 
gation 2077 pregnant women served 
as subjects; 1039 were told to take 
more salt and 1038 to take less. There 
was a lower incidence of toxemia, 
edema, perinatal death, antepartum 
hemorrhage, and bleeding during 
pregnancy in those who took more 
salt. Other conditions were about the 
same in both groups. Of those taking 
extra salt, seventeen had transitory 
symptoms of toxemia. Twenty women 
showing early toxemia were treated 
with extra salt. All improved, and 
the larger the dose of salt, the quicker 
and more complete was the recovery. 
The extra dose of salt had to be taken 
up to the time of delivery; otherwise 
the symptoms of toxemia recurred in 
the patient. 

Atherosclerosis and the African 
Bantu. The prevalence of athero- 
sclerosis in necropsy examinations of 
the aorta of 300 adult South African 
Bantu showed that aortic athero- 
sclerosis is relatively common in this 
race. Thirty-one patients were found 
at necropsy to have cerebral hemor- 
rhage or thrombosis. Out of 5700 
medical admissions, there were 35 
patients in whom the same diagnosis 
was made but who did not come to 
necropsy. 


MILITARY SURGEON 


Vol. 122, February, 1958 
*Acne vulgaris and chlorides. L. 
118. 


Acne and Chlorides. Thirty-two 
patients with acne vulgaris were 
placed on a low-salt diet. The only 
local treatment used was a_ suspen- 
sion of: sodium sulfathiazole, 6.0 
gm.; zine sulphate, 10.0 gm.; potas- 
sium sulfurate, 8.0 gm.; and rose- 
water sufficient to make 120 cc. This 
lotion was applied at night. With this 
treatment, all patients improved 
markedly. During a period of two 
years, existing lesions gradually dis- 
appeared and new ones could be pre- 
vented almost completely. 


Wirth.—p. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 257, December 26, 1957 
*Lipid factors in atherosclerosis (concluded). 
G. J. Sehroepfer.—p. 1275. 
Vol. 258, January 28, 1958 
Pathways of carbohydrate metabolism in nor- 
mal and neoplastic cells. B. L. Horecker and 
H. H. Hiatt.—p. 177. 
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he’ll be back with the family soon 


... he’s being well fed with 


Sustagen’ 


Complete food, Mead Johnson 


powder 


a single food complete in all known 
essential nutrients 


With Sustagen you can provide every essential 
nutrient your medical, surgical and poorly 
nourished patients need for nutritional mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation. Generous in protein, 
calories, vitamins, calcium and -iron, Sustagen 
builds tissue...helps patients feel better, recover 
faster. As the sole source of food or as a sup- 
plement, Sustagen is easy to take in hospital, 
at home, on the job. 


The booklet “Recipes for Sustagen Beverages” tells your 
patients how easy it is to prepare flavorful drinks. For 
your copies, you are cordially invited to ask your Mead 
Johnson Representative or write to us, Evansville 21, Ind. 


\ Mead Johnson 


Symbol of service in medicine 
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Vol. 258, January 30, 1958 
Pathways of carbohydrate metabolism in nor- 


mal and neoplastic cells (concluded). B. L. 


Horecker and H. H. Hiatt.—p. 225. 
Vol. 258, February 6, 1958 
Common patterns of water and electrolyte 


change in injury, surgery and disease. .F. D. 
Moore.—p. 277. 
Vol. 258, February 13, 1958 
*Fluoridation of public water supplies and its 
diseases. C. L. 
A. Smith, and 


musculoskeletal 
Steinberg, D. E. Gardner, F. 
H. C. Hodge.—p. 322. 

Common patterns of 


relation to 


water and electrolyte 
change in injury, surgery and disease (con- 
tinued). F. D. Moore.—p. 325. 

Vol. 258, February 20, 1958 

of water 

change in injury, surgery and disease 

tinued). F. D. Moore.—p. 377. 


1958 


Common patterns and electrolyte 


(con- 


Vol. 258, February 27, 
patterns of and electrolyte 
change in injury, surgery and disease (con- 


Common water 


cluded). F. D. Moore.—p. 427. 
Atherosclerosis. Lipids have been 
found in high concentration in the 


lesions of atherosclerosis. Lesions re- 
sembling those of human _ athero- 
sclerosis have been’ produced _ in 
animals by various regimens which 
alter lipid metabolism. These lesions 


have also been prevented, or have 
been caused to regress, by factors 
affecting lipid metabolism. Certain 


human diseases characteristized by ab- 
normalities in lipid metabolism are 
associated with a high incidence of 
atherosclerosis. The incidence of 
atherosclerosis, which varies in differ- 
ent human populations, can be corre- 
lated with the total serum cholesterol 
concentration and the total fat con- 
tent of the diet in the various popula- 
tions. The less frequent occurrence of 
atherosclerosis in women is associated 
with differences in certain lipid frac- 
tions of the serum, which can be re- 
lated to differences in the circulating 
sex hormones. Serum lipid levels of 
man may be modified by certain 
dietary procedures. Lipids affect the 
clotting mechanism of human subjects. 
They play an impressive part in the 
pathogenesis of human atherosclerosis, 
but whether factors in lipid metabo- 
lism are primarily involved or merely 
accelerate another underlying primary 
process remains to be demonstrated. 
Modification of the fat intake of 
Americans, both in quantity and in 
quality, appears to be indicated if fre- 
quency and severity of atherosclero- 
sis are to be reduced. 


Fluoridation of Public Water Sup- 
plies. The fluoride content in parts 
per million of ash was estimated in 
eighteen various bone samples from 
fourteen patients with different forms 
of arthritis and from one patient who 
did not have arthritis, all of whom 
had ingested fluoridated water for a 
period ranging from three years and 
five months to four years and seven 
months. No excessively high concen- 
tration of fluoride was found in any 
of these specimens. From residents 
of a non-fluoridated area, fifteen 


various bone samples of eleven pa- 
tients with different forms of arthritis 
and two patients who did not have 
arthritis 


were also analyzed. The 
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fluoride concentration value in bone 
of the resident and _ non-resident 
fluoridated water areas was not 
statistically different. 


THE NEW ZEALAND 
MEDICAL JOURNAL 
Vol. 56, August, 1957 
*Rations for the New 

tic Expedition. M. E. 


Zealand Trans-Antarc- 
Bell.—p. 
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Antarctic Rations. This article de- 
scribes the planning of the New 
Zealand Antarctic Expedition. Writ- 
ten by a research nutritionist who 
checked the menus, such categories as 
caloric count, nutritional values, psy- 
chologic acceptability, and problems 
of food storage are discussed. Special 
emphasis is placed on ascorbic acid in 
the diet as it is felt that lack of ii 
defeated several previous polar ex- 
peditions, including the fatal 1910-11 
Scott Expedition. The base-hut diet 
and the sledging rations are presented. 
Rations for the dogs are also dis- 
cussed. 


NUTRITION 

Winter, 1957 

problems in the treatment of 
mellitus. R. E. Tunbridge.—p. 

*Infant feeding: 1936-1957. 
change in two decades. H. 

p. 158. 

*Yoghurt and other 

Heller.—p. 167. 


Val; 21, 


*Some diabetes 
151. 

Progress and 
M. M. Mackay. 


cultured milks. CC. L. 


Problems of Diabetes Mellitus. Dia 
betes is not only on the increase, 
but is one of the major metabolic dis- 
orders. A review of various theories 
of treatment is given. There is gen- 
eral agreement among physicians in 
Seandinavia, North America, and 
Great Britain that caloric restriction 
is the most important single factor 
in dietary control. Major causes of 
failure to follow diet are discussed :* 
(a) lack of understanding of diet, 
(b) social factors, and (c) deficient 
powers of self-discipline. Problems 
concerning insulin therapy are dealt 
with, such as which patients require 
insulin, when it should be given, how 
much is needed, and the relation of 
insulin to diet. 

Infant Feeding. The progress and 
changes in infant feeding are given 
for the last two decades. Breast feed- 
ing and artificial feeding are dis- 
cussed. At present, the great major- 
ity of bottle-fed infants in Great 
Britain are given a simple mixture of 
dried milk and white sugar in a con- 
centration to supply about 20 calories 
per ounce. Weaning to a mixed diet 
is much earlier than thirty to forty 
years ago, or even twenty years. Today 
it usually varies between three and 
six months. Recent advances in feed- 
ing infants with special disabilities, 
such as_ idiopathic hypercalcemia, 
galactosemia, and fibrocystic disease 
of the pancreas, are considered. In 
the practice of infant feeding the 
most striking changes in Great 
Britain are the greater knowledge and 
the higher standards current among 
mothers. 

Yoghurt and Cultured Milk. This 
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article describes the bacteriology and 
preparation of yoghurt, acidophilus 
milk, and kefir. Essentially yoghurt is 
milk in which a mixture of lactic 
acid bacteria has been allowed to 
grow for a short time at a warm tem- 
perature. Lactobacillus bulgaricus and 
Streptococcus thermophilus are com- 
monly used. Most lactic acid bacteria 
do not attack proteins or fats exten- 
sively and consequently there is sour- 
ness with no putrefaction or rancid- 
ity, and the milk thickens due to acid 
coagulation. Directions are given for 
preparing yoghurt in the _ home. 
Acidophilus milk is pasteurized milk 
with Lactobacillus acidophilus added. 
Therapeutically, acidophilus cultures 
are given simultaneously with anti- 
biotics to re-establish the intestinal 
flora and to prevent the establishment 
of intestinal pathogens. Kefir is a 
self-carbonated, acid, alcoholic milk 
found mainly in the Middle East and 
in Russia. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 
Vol. 16, February, 1958 


*Essential fatty acids. R. VT. Holman.—p. 33. 


essential Fatty Acids. The term 
“essential fatty acids’ has been used 
in more than one sense in the scien- 
tific literature. In its broadest sense, 
it has been used to mean all the poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids. Properly, the 
term essential fatty acids should in- 
clude only those substances which 
are active both for growth and for 
maintenance of dermal integrity, 
limiting the term to linoleic and 
arachidonic acids and to such other 
acids as may be derived metabolically 
from them. The chemistry of these 
acids is discussed, and a brief review 


is given of their various functions. 
Recently the essential fatty acids 


have been implicated in the problem 
of atherosclerosis and have shown 
the ability to depress the plasma 
cholesterol level. It is suggested that 
essential fatty acid requirements are 
proportional to the intake of non- 
essential fatty acids and this balance 
should be considered in the concept 
of the balanced diet. 


SCIENCE 

Vol. 127, February 7, 

*Barium-140 radioactivity in foods. KE. C. An- 
derson, R. L. Schuch, W. R. Fisher, and M. 
A. Van Dilla.—p. 283. 

Vol. 127, February 14, 

*Correlation of potassium-40 concentration and 
fat-free lean content of hams. R. Kulwich 
and L. Feinstein.—p. 338. 

Vol. 127, February 28, 1958 

*Effects of brief exposures to cold on perform- 
ance and food intake. B, Weiss.—p. 467. 


1958 


1958 


Barium-140 in Foods. The presence 
of the fission products barium-140 
and lanthanum-140 is reported in 
certain foods, mainly milk, during 
periods of nuclear weapon tests. The 
presence of these nuclides in the 
amounts observed in no way consti- 
tutes a hazard. It carries none of the 
potential implications associated with 
strontium-90. Measurements of bar- 
ium-140/lanthanum-140 may also be 
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POSITIVE CLEANLINESS 
Plastic PC container with heat- 
sealed top preserves product 
quality and sanitation. 


SIMPLE COST CONTROL 
No portioning waste or mess, 
no time lost. Kraft PC’s—a sav- 
ing with every serving. 


NEW, EASY OPENING 
Action photo shows how notched 
corners and guide line make it simple 


to pull the strip-off top. 


Now only KRAFT PC's 
give you the new strip- of f top 


SERVICE IN SECONDS 
Easy to order, inventory, store 
and handle. Place trays at 
stations . . . pick up, serve. 


all the simplicity of portion and cost control 
plus the certainty of high quality and sanitation 


With the added convenience of the new strip-off 
top, Kraft PC’s are the finest form of individ- 
ual service. 


Here is the simplest, most satisfactory way 
to serve condiments, jellies, dressings, etc.— 
actually, 18 of your most-used menu items. 


It’s economical, too. When you serve Kraft 
PC’s, you eliminate food waste and the labor 
cost of portioning. And you give customers 
Kraft quality products in the neatest, nicest 
portion control service of them all. 


NOW 18 VARIETIES OF PC’S 


quality foods with built-in supervision 


French Dressing ('4-0z.) 

Jams and Jellies ('4-oz.) — 
grape, apple and currant jelly, 
strawberry jam, orange marma- 
lade, cranberry sauce, mint-fla- 
vored apple, and black rasp- 
berry preserves. 

Ketchup ('-0z.) 


Mustard (14-0z.) 
Maple-flavored Syrup (1'4-oz.} 
Mayonnaise ('2-0z.) 

Miracle Whip Salad Dressing 
('2-0z.) 

Tartar Sauce (%4-0z.} 
Toppings (%-oz.) — caramel, 
chocolate, strawberry 


There are 20 PC’s to a tray. All are packed 10 trays to a carton, except syrup, 
which is 5 trays per carton. PC’s are also available in Canada. 


KRAFT FOODS Dv. of National Dairy Products Corp., 500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90 9) 
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of value in the study of the fallout 
process. 

Lean in Hams. A rapid, objective, 
and nondestructive method for deter- 
mining the amount of lean meat in 
live animals, carcasses, and cuts of 
meat should prove of considerable 
value in improving the pricing effi- 
ciency involved in the marketing of 
livestock and meat. It has been demon- 
strated that the potassium content of 
human beings, as determined by 
measurement of potassium-40 (K*) 
gamma activity by means of the Los 
Alamos “human counter,” was related 
to the body water content and, there- 
fore, to the lean body weight of the 
subjects. A study was made on fresh 
hams using the K® concentration as 
an index of the amount of lean in 
meat products. A statistical evalua- 
tion was made of the counting error 
involved. The relative standard devia- 
tion for counting error is about 5 per 
cent. The “human counter” was more 
effective than the crystal detector. 
It has an additional advantage in 
that the positioning of the sample is 
apparently not of critical importance. 

Cold and Food Intake. The relation- 
ship between food intake and tem- 
perature is usually studied, as is 
acclimatization in general, during 
prolonged exposure to one tempera- 
ture. Rats typically show a configu- 
ration that comprises the state called 
acclimatization. These include changes 
in heat production and food intake, 
endocrine structure and _ function, 
peripheral vascularization, and so on. 
This study reports data based on brief 
exposures to varied temperatures 
which appear to demonstrate acclima- 
tization phenomena of very short 
latency. 


SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL 
LABORATORY AND CLINICAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 8, December, 1957 

*Vitamin Bie in the megaloblastic anaemias. 
E. B. Adams and P. F. V. Forbes.—p. 291. 

*The erythrocyte sedimentation rate in kwash- 
iorkor in Cape coloured children. P. V. 
Suckling.—p. 308. 


OF 


Megaloblastic Anemia. The role 
played by vitamin B.. in the treatment 
of the megaloblastic anemias is briefly 
reviewed. Results are presented of an 
investigation of normal serum vitamin 
B.: levels in healthy Africans, Indians, 
and Europeans, in which Africans 
are shown to have a considerably 
higher range and mean than Euro- 
peans. It is sometimes difficult to 
know when to use vitamin B,. rather 
than folic acid in the megaloblastic 
anemias. Among Europeans in South 
Africa, quite the commonest is perni- 
cious anemia, for which vitamin B.. 
alone should be used and folic acid 
avoided. When megaloblastic anemia 
occurs in pregnancy, folic acid is used. 

Sedimentation Rate in Kwashiorkor. 
Because the plasma proteins are dis- 
ordered in kwashiorkor, it was de- 
cided to determine the erythrocyte 
sedimentation rate (ESR) serially in 
many cases and relate it to the plasma 
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proteins and fibrinogen. A marked 
rise in the ESR was found in cases 
of kwashiorkor under treatment with 
milk protein. This rise was independ- 
ent of infection, though often asso- 
ciated with it, and closely allied to 
an increase of plasma fibrinogen. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 51, February, 1958 
*Hyperglycemia—the diabetic’s best friend. B. 
E, Lowenstein.—p. 177. 


Hyperglycemia. A new program in 
regulating the diabetic patient incor- 
porates basic chemistry and path- 
ologic physiology of the disease. This 
program includes: (a) administration 
of enough insulin to prevent aceto- 
nuria; and (b) a high-protein, low-fat 
diet with oral administration of diges- 
tive enzymes (Entozyme tablets) 
along with an appropriate substrate. 
Application of this program in treat- 
ing 200 patients in the past two years 
resuited in clinical improvement, 
diminished complications, decreased 
insulin requirements, decreased albu- 
minuria, and decreased serum choles- 
terol. A hypothesis is advanced that 
the premature atherosclerosis and 
arteriosclerosis seen in patients with 
diabetes, results from distorted pro- 
tein metabolism coupled with high- 
fat intake. The results here suggest 
that the program helps to correct the 
disturbance in protein metabolism and 
may eventually decrease the incidence 
of diabetic complications. 


TEXAS STATE JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 54, January, 1958 
*Dietary and pharmaceutical approaches to 
atherosclerosis. E. E. Cooper.—p. 29. 


Atherosclerosis. There is general 
agreement that atherosclerosis is a 
disease due to lipid, cholesterol, and 
lipoprotein defect. In this paper, a 
review of different dietary regimens 
is given, including the role of fatty 
acids. The effect of heparin and 
polysaccharides is discussed. It has 
been shown that intermittent heparin 
therapy can improve the lipid pattern 
by removing fat from the blood 
stream. Also, a_ sulfated polysac- 
charide, alginic acid, displayed even 
greater antilipemic activity than 
heparin. Hormones have a role in 
this complex disease. Estrogens can 
improve the lipoprotein pattern while 
androgens have an adverse effect. 
Estrogens may be of decided value 
for male victims of atherosclerosis. 
This author has found that beta- 
sitosterol can cause highly significant 
reductions in both serum cholesterols 
and beta-lipoprotein lipids. In studies 
continued for eighteen months, there 
have been no untoward effects of 
sitosterol administration, nor has 
there been any loss of its depressant 
effect on the serum lipids. Chemically, 
sitosterol is the chief sterol in the 
non-saponifiable fraction from _ soy- 
beans, cottonseed, corn, wheat, and 
other grains. It is found only in small 
amounts, and diet alone does not pro- 
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vide sufficient amounts for therapeutic 
use. Postulates are given for the mode 
of sitosterol action. There is yet much 
to be done in the study of athero- 
genesis, but there is no longer the 
pessimism which once existed. 


UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 9, January, 1958 
*Nutrition surveys in the Near and Far East. 
F. B. Berry and A. E. Schaefer.—p. 91. 


Nutrition Surveys. The Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Nutrition for 
National Defense (ICNND) was 
established in 1955 with the purpose 
of dealing with nutrition problems 
of technical, military, and economic 
importance in certain foreign coun- 
tries. Nutrition surveys have been 
made in Iran, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Turkey, Korea, and Libya, on 
request from the governments of these 
six countries. Some twelve American 
educational institutions have released 
key personnel for the survey teams. 
The deficiencies most commonly noted 
were of riboflavin, thiamine, vitamin 
A, and ascorbic acid; to some extent, 
of protein and total calories. Notable 
improvements in nutrition of armed 
forces personnel are being brought 
about by host countries through 
actions based on recommendations 
made as a result of these surveys. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Vol. 8, Winter, 1958 
*Some philosophical aspects of professionalism. 
J. W. Powell.—p. 72. 


Professionalism. The new provision 
for professional centers of liberal 
adult teaching, leader education, and 
community stimulation and guidance 
must show America’s determination 
to awaken its own thinking power, to 
cultivate its own spirit, to break the 
conspiracy of injustice, falsehood, and 
terror still fought by mankind. The 
largeness of this task requires and 
demands the professional approach— 
in fact, direction by a corps of elite 
adult educators or professionals. The 
mutual growth of private energies 
and public interest in adult education 
will continue to point to the ever- 
growing need for the professional. 
The professional will be identified by 
his dedication to justice, truth, and 
the freedom of man, to the minds of 
men who can only achieve these goals 
through enlightened self-government. 
The professional of adult education 
will be an educated person, a gen- 
eralist of adult concerns and a spe- 
cialist in some of them; he will not 
settle for being less of a “learner” 
than those he teaches. The profes- 
sional will also know more about 
methods and people and their learning 
needs than does the single teacher, 
and he will be in closer and more 
continuous relationship with the using 
groups than the scholar or the admin- 
istrator. The professional will be a 
“full-time” worker with “professional 
standing.” These qualifications will 
give him identity and a visible focus 
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WHEN IT COMES TO KITCHENS: 


24 MODELS IN 7 FINISHES 


lilustrated: #959 — Capacity Six Roast Pons, 
Thirty-six 10” Pies, Six 18”’x26” Bun Pans. Finish 
shown: Stainless front, standard black sides. 


COMPARE > 


Only Blodgett 
gives you all 
these quality 
features! 


Thicker Insulation 
Only Blodgett has full 
4” insulation for lower 
fuel costs, cooler 
kitchens. 


\y 


Dont spread out‘ 


Production per sq. ft. doubles* when you use 
BLODGETT VERTICAL OVENS 


Floor space costs money. ..save it by using free vertical 
space with Blodgett Ovens! These ovens cook 70% of your 
menu in one spot... bake, roast and cook at the same time. 
Cooks save steps, stooping and time, work more efficiently. 
You cut both initial and operating costs with Blodgett Ovens. 
Choose now from the 24 models in 7 finishes. One is ideal for 
your needs. For full facts, call your Kitchen Equipment 
Dealer. 


*For example, Blodgett Oven #959 has the capacity of 4 standard range ovens. 


BLODGET 
oh 


12 Lakeside Avenue, Burlington, Vermont 
Oven Specialists for over 100 years 


In Canada: Garland-Blodgett, Ltd., 41 Medulla Ave., Toronto 14, Canada 


© Streamlined 


Enclosed Pipi 
"and Flues. 


© Off-Floor Design 
© Adjustable Legs 
e Steam Jets 

© Chrome Handles 
© Flanged Decks 


Shut-off pilot. 


All-Welded Construction 

Only Blodgett welds Counterbalanced Doors 
frame and walls into a Sturdier, yet they open 
single unit for longer with just a flip of the 
life. fingers. 


Automatic Lighting 
. with 100% safety 
shut-off pilot. 
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of reference, a person whose values 


are cherished in his society. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
MAGAZINE 


Vol. 42, February, 1958 
*Noise costs money—p. 78. 


*More ceol dollars with air conditioning. G. S. 
Jones, Jr.—p. 88. 
Noise. Noise in a restaurant is not 


only distracting, it is costly in work 
efficiency, employee turnover, lost 
business, and smaller guest checks. 
Noise can be reduced by proper train- 
ing of workers to appreciate its bad 
effects and how they can be eliminated, 
by use of rubber pads where dishes 
are handled, by correction of air- 
conditioning and ventilating condi- 
tions, and by isolation of the noisiest 
kitchen areas. However, sound condi- 
tioning of the restaurant with proper- 
ly selected and installed acoustical 
materials is vital. Three general types 
of sound-conditioning materials are 
available—prefabricated tiles, assem- 
bled units, and plastic units. Once 
installed, these materials are perma- 
nently efficient regardless of painting 
or cleaning. Most manufacturers have 
acoustical engineers to help those 
with problems, providing assurance 
that the use of acoustical treatment 
is going to produce the results ex- 
pected. 

Air-Conditioning. Cooling and hu- 
midity control are vital and essential 
elements in the summer air-condition- 
ing of a restaurant, just as heating 
and humidity control are vital in the 
cold months—but, they are not the 
only comfort factors which air-condi- 
tioning can provide. Among the others 
are air-flow patterns designed to keep 
odors out of dining spaces, elimina- 
tion of dust which is not only distract- 
ing to diners but has a deteriorating 
effect on drapes and other decorative 
treatments, and the fact that an eat- 
ing establishment can make itself 
more attractive in many ways when 
it is air conditioned. In planning 
controlled air balance for dining 
rooms, more air should be supplied 
than is exhausted. This will provide 
a flow of air from dining room into 
kitchen that will tend to hold back 
kitchen odors, and a flow of air to the 
street that will tend to prevent warm 
air and dust from entering. The vol- 
ume of air to be recirculated will 
depend on total cubic content of the 
room and the prevalence of tobacco 
smoke, but 25 per cent of fresh air 
should be regarded as a minimum, 
according to most engineers. A sep- 
arate kitchen ventilating system 
should also be installed to remove 
odors, and some of the newer large 
restaurants, particularly those cook- 
ing with electricity, are installing 
air-conditioning in kitchens. Here the 
air-conditioning should supply less 
air than is exhausted, so that the 
flow of air is into the kitchen from 
the dining rooms and from outside. 
In installation of systems for large 
establishments, the use of several 
compressors is to be preferred to a 
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system with a single compressor of 
larger size. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Vol. 24, February, 1958 
*The need for research in quantity food serv- 
ice. K. Longrée.—p. 48. 


Research in Quantity Food Service. 
Important differences may exist be- 
tween food preparation and manage- 
ment in the home and large-scale 
food service, and between the teacher 
of institution management and the 
educational research worker. In food 
preparation, the use of paid labor and 
power equipment and the need for 
preliminary preparation, which may 
affect texture, consistency, color, 
flavor, and nutritive value of the 
foods, create problems that make it 
unwise to apply principles valuable in 
the home. Likewise, the research re- 
sults of industry and the management 
principles used in industry cannot be 
used “as is” by quantity food research- 
ers. Only research in the immediate 
problem at hand, that of quantity food 
service, will show what can be accept- 
ed and what must be rejected. The 
influence on layout, equipment, and 
utensil requirements of the use of 
frozen, factory-prepared menu items 
is an example of the kind of special 
problem that needs the attention of 
the specialized researcher in quantity 
food service. The bacteriologic aspects 
of holding and storing cooked foods 
prepared in quantity is another. 


DINER DRIVE-IN 


Vol. 17, February, 1958 
*Know your knives.—p. 36. 
*Inventory and kitchen records. O. Hanson. 
—p. 46. 
Knives. Here is information on 


knives that will guide the reader to 
greater kitchen efficiency through 
proper use of these important tools. 


Twenty-eight different knives de- 
signed for specific purposes are 
described, as well as the care of this 
cutlery. 


Kitchen Records. It should be rec- 
ognized that cooks can’t do construc- 
tive and efficient planning while at 
the work bench or range. Instead, time 
must be taken off from work to do it 
properly. Meals, buying, and work 
must be planned into the future in 
such a way that the current meal has 
no problem. Simple records can help 
the chef in accomplishing this plan- 
ning. Use a purveyor record that will 
show immediately from whom you 
bought, how much, and when. Use the 
same type of record for storeroom use, 
using the department name accepting 
the issue, amounts issued, and date. 
This same type of recording form will 
keep pantry production under control. 
Such records which reveal item names 
and show quantities made each day 
and their popularity should also be 
kept for the bakery department, 
whether the restaurant bakes or buys. 
Records should be kept by the cashier 
to segregate candy and_ tobacco 
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money from food money, so the cook 
can get a true food cost figure. 





FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 30, February, 1958 

*Simple twist on 5-step work-saving formula 
puts your problems to rout. F. A. 

—p. 49. 


*Dip-wrap for frozen meat cuts.—p. 81. 


Busse. 


Work-Saving Formula. A recently 
promoted work-saving philosophy de- 
pends on the organized use of common- 
sense to find easier and better ways 
of doing work or to find the correct 
solution to a problem. The method 
boils down to five steps in work-saving 
and five for problem-solving. First, 
for work-saving, pick the job to be 
done and break it down. Question all 
details, develop a new method, and 
finally, apply the method. For prob- 
lem-solving, the thinker decides first 
what the problem is, then identifies 
aspects, and analyzes the total prob- 
lem. A plan for solving it is developed 
and then the plan is carried out. 
Confronted with a problem, the intel- 
ligence of the person facing it is 
dependent on three primary factors: 
his desire to solve it, his ability to 
solve it, and his capacity for handling 
the human relations involved. Con- 
sulting is a real aid in each of the 
five steps of either work simplification 
or problem-solving. 

Dip-Wrap for Frozen Meats. A new 
chemical encases meat with see- 
through film coating. The wrap elim- 
inates messy drip in cabinets and 
permits higher stacking. Test cuts 
have been kept up to one year. The 
new process involves dipping frozen 
cuts in a chemical solution that in- 
volves a greater material cost than 
usual meat packaging methods, but 
it is pointed out that savings in spoil- 
age, waste, and shrinkage compensate 
for the difference. The process works 
this way: trimmed fresh cuts are 
blast-frozen at —20°F., then elec- 
tronically weighed. After price is 
marked, cuts proceed by overhead 
conveyor to the first dip vat contain- 
ing the chemical mix. The meat then 
emerges dripping in plastic coating, 
which is as visible as cellophane. The 
product receives a second dip and 
goes back to the freezer to await 
shipment. In the cooking, the meat 
preferably should initially stand at 
room temperature for 30 min. Casing, 
broken by cutting with a sharp knife, 
comes off readily without sticking. 
All cuts of beef, pork, lamb, and veal, 
as well as ground beef, are being dip- 

coated and in experiments have been 
held for one year without loss of 
flavor, moisture, or weight. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


Vol. 2, Fall, 1957 

*Motivating hospital employees. J. H. Rohrer. 
—p. 5. 

*Achieving effective committee action. 
Spriegel and J. K, Bailey.—p. 25. 

*The social context of communication. K. D. 
Naegele.—p. 32. 


How to Get Committee Action. Costs 
of committee work tend to be quite 


W. R. 
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BROADER 
HORIZONS 





for you 





U.S. 

AIR FORCE 
MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST 
CORPS 


as an AIR FORCE dietitian 


The Air Force dietitian enjoys a full and rewarding career. 

Professionally, she supervises food service activities including centralized 
food service systems of feeding patients, and teaches groups 

and individuals to understand the diets prescribed for them. Personally, 

she has the chance for travel and pleasant association with other 

members of the Air Force community. If you are a person who seeks broader 
professional experience and a fuller personal life, investigate 

your opportunities as an Air Force dietitian and officer. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Air Force Medical Specialist Information, DT-13 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 


Please send me all the details on my opportunities as a dietitian in the 
Air Force. 


Name 


ROW cccccnitatitcmitaciieaiiiitigcciis S 
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high when the time spent in com- 
mittee meetings is expressed as a 
proportionate amount of the total 
salaries of the members. With such 
cost information available, the chair- 
man can reduce the number of meet- 
ings. Furthermore, meetings would be 
better planned, their purposes would 
be more clearly defined, and more 
emphasis would be placed on achieving 
greater operating efficiency. In fact, 
the chairman might seek substitutes 
for committees, even to the point of 
revising the organizational structure 
to place responsibility on an _ indi- 
vidual. Committees are too frequently 
established to take care of a problem 
that would not have arisen had there 
been good organizational structure 
and practices. For a committee to be 
truly effective, its members must learn 
to evaluate ideas rather than per- 
sonalities; they must learn to give 
and take freely; they must learn each 
others’ strengths and weaknesses; 
and most importantly, they must learn 
to work toward the organization’s 
objectives rather than toward per- 
sonal goals. 


Hospital Communications. Within 
the context of society, hospital com- 
munications are affected by some 
general values. First is the prevalent 
desire to keep things smooth and have 
them run efficiently, coupled with the 
impulse to comparison and competi- 
tion. Second is the belief in an open 
society and “regular” people who have 
nothing to hide coupled with the be- 
lief in privacy and confidentiality. 
Third is the desire that the plant be 
up to date and functional coupled 
with the fear of luxury and of wast- 
ing money. Fourth is the appreciation 
and trust of people who can stand on 
their own, who don’t fuss too much 
and whose aches remain self-con- 
tained, and the belief that patients 
aren’t just cases, but people. Hand in 
hand with this impulse goes the im- 
pulse to increase the context in which 
people work so that routines cannot 
take second place to time-consuming 
personal attention and _ responsive- 
ness. These matters are part of the 
environment of the hospital which 
make the administrator continually 
face the task of balancing compromise 
with courage. These problems, plus 
the problem of organizational com- 
plexity, create distances and long 
chains of authority where informa- 
tion and rules may be distorted. 
Ideas and information handed up 


are also bound to contain gaps 
which cannot be filled, but can be 
bridged. By ascertaining that the 


policies of the hospital are made clear 
to those who must help carry them 
out, much can be accomplished. It can 
be assumed, too, that despite the dis- 
tances within large hospitals, much 
more is known about what goes on 
than is realized. In this respect, more 
information is needed about what 
combinations of awareness and blind- 
ness—concerning the institution and 
its policies—exist among people 
occupying different positions. The 
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realistic assessment of communica- 
tions patterns in a hospital is in- 
valuable knowledge to the administra- 
tor. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 

Vol. 85, March, 1958 

*Food and dietetics—the quality of fried foods 
can be improved. D. H. Zumsteg.—p. 92. 


Fried Foods. For best results in 
frying foods, use top quality frying 
products. Don’t overheat fat and keep 
fat in best condition by removing it 
frequently. Keep the unit fresh and 
clean and have food to be fried as free 
of moisture as possible. Use pure 
monosodium glutamate to bring the 
food to the peak of flavor, and then to 
hold the flavor while on the steam 
table. Serve fried foods fresh, hot, 
and crisp, and avoid steam-table 
sogginess by cooking in as_ small 
quantities as possible. 


HOSPITALS 

Vol. 32, February 16, 1958 

*Better than ever food service. 
Felicitas—p. 74. 

Vol. 32, March 1, 1958 

*Now’s the time to feature ham and lamb.—p. 
68. 


Better Food Service. This is a re- 
port of how a trained food service 
supervisor working with a _ shared 
dietitian improved the food service 
operation of a small mid-western 
hospital. Together, the shared dieti- 
tian and the food service supervisor 
brought the dietary department from 
a “kitchen” status to that of a recog- 
nized department. Definite house and 
therapeutic diets were established and 
approved by the medical staff. A diet 
manual was written. Good therapeutic 
diet service is now offered to patients 
and a capable dietary aide has been 
trained in therapeutic diets by the 
skared dietitian. The food service 
supervisor was given a course com- 
parable to that given student nurses 
to augment her previous training. 
Patients receive dietary instruction. 
The cafeteria was converted to a pay 
basis, and all prices and portion sizes 
were worked out in advance with a 
resultant savings in raw food. Tray 
service was changed from an _ in- 
effective central service to a decen- 
tralized one with close individual 
patient supervision. Patients are now, 
as a result of the changes, visited 
almost daily by either the dietary 
aide or the supervisor. Employee 
work schedules were’ revised to 
utilize work-hours more efficiently and 
a permanent time schedule has been 
introduced eliminating the need for 
making new time schedules except in 
emergencies. Employee’ evaluation 
sheets have been devised and staff 
meetings are held weekly by the dieti- 
tian and supervisor. A check list for 
food purchasing has also been de- 
veloped, as well as a detailed clean- 
ing schedule that helps maintain a 
consistently high standard of clean- 
liness. Job analysis and procedure 
outlines have been written for each 
position. 


Sister M. 
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Ham and Lamb. Here are ten 
recipes for preparing ham and lamb 
in new shapes, with new toppings and 
new accompaniments. Included are 
ham cones Hawaiian, ham and egg 
pie with biscuit topping, prune ham 
loaf, spicy meat balls, braised lamb 
drumsticks, lamb patties on grilled 
pineapple, barbecued lamb, and sey- 
eral delicious sauce recipes. All re- 
cipes are used in quantity cookery. It 
is pointed out that ham and lamb are 
traditional spring foods that can give 
a lift to the hospital patient’s ap- 
petite. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 42, March, 1958 

*3 ways to increase production. 
schevar.— ». 6. 

*Take care of ,our kitchen.—p. 7. 

*Sanitation for food service workers. 
Richardson.—p. 12. 

*A new approach to large scale cafeteria oper- 
ation. D, A. Upton.—p. 124. 

*Planning for efficient food service. J. H. Can- 
field.—p. 134. 

*How to purchase, store and prepare kosher 
foods.—p. 189. 


L. H. Kot- 


tT & 


Increasing Production. There are 
three ways to increase production per 
manhour in the food service industry 
i.e., use labor-saving devices, use pre- 
processed foods, and improve the 
utilization of labor. Labor-saving de- 
vices should not be used only for con- 
venience, but actually to save labor. 
The conveyor belt for soiled dishes is 
a good example of a labor-saving de- 
vice, as is the automatic dishwasher. 
Old equipment must be replaced and 
equipment on hand should be in good 
repair and _ operating condition. 
Cleaning materials should do the best 
possible job with the least amount of 
work. In the use of preprocessed 
foods, production costs should be 
known so that intelligent evaluation 
can be made to determine savings. 
To further improve the utilization of 
labor, a good layout for efficient flow 
of work is necessary. Training pro- 
grams for employess and _ correct 
placement of employees on jobs are 
necessary. Labor utilization is efficient 
when all services and work which do 
not add value to the food product are 
eliminated. Plans for labor utilization 
should attempt to incorporate more 
self-service, more menu items which 
involve the least work, and more effi- 
cient time schedules. Employees should 
be supervised to see that they plan 
their work so that it is done with 
greatest efficiency. 

Kitchen Care. The four basic rules 
of equipment maintenance are; (a) 
read the operating instruction, (b) 
make minor adjustments promptly, 
(c) keep equipment clean, and (d) use 
equipment for the purposes for which 
it was designed. Equipment should 
usually be thoroughly cleaned once 
each week, although daily operations 
are also necessary. This article gives 
detailed instructions on the cleaning 
of gas equipment, electric equipment, 
range and griddle hot tops, ovens, fry- 
ers, steam cookers, ventilating sys- 
tems, dishwashing machines, power 
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; SERVICE— To insure prompt and accurate deliveries, 
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cutting and mixing machines, and re- 
frigerators. 

Sanitation for Food Service Work- 
ers. In this lecture, food service 
personnel are told how to prevent 
the spreading of diseases that may be 
transmitted through foods by insani- 
tary handling and improper prepara- 
tion of foods and how to prevent foods 
from spoiling. Some methods that 
protect foods from bacterial spoilage 
are heat, pasteurization, and cooking 
as well as dehydration, smoking, and 
refrigeration. The refrigeration topic 
includes a discussion of the proper use 
of refrigerating equipment, including 
temperature control, suitable humid- 
ity, proper air circulation, proper food 
placement, and proper cleaning and 


maintenance, as well as proper use. 
Other devices discussed under the 
subject of food protection included 
chemicals and_ ultraviolet lamps. 
Twenty-six important personal rules 
to be followed in the preparation and 
handling of foods are given. 

Large Scale Cafeteria Operation. 
An impartial display of food on the 
steam table is the most important 
factor in the success of a cafeteria. 
Each operator must diagram his 
steam tables and plan his menu 
around the steam table according to 
its capacity. In making an original 
steam table set-up, it should be ar- 
ranged so that each pan in the vege- 
table section contains a contrasting 
color. The daily variety of green 
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YOUR OFFICE, DOCTOR, is the “cancer detection center” 
which we urge all adults to visit once a year, and where early 
diagnosis of cancer can help save many thousands of lives. 
It is upon you that we largely rely for the carrying out of 
many aspects of our education, research and service pro- 
grams. As members of our Boards of Directors —on the 
National, Division and Unit levels — it is your thinking and 
your guidance which are such vital factors in creating and 
executing our policies and programs. 

You, of course, are concerned with all the ills affecting the 
human body. The American Cancer Society deals specifically 
with cancer. But our mutual concern — the tie that binds us 
inextricably — is the saving of human lives. Through your 
efforts, we may soon say — “one out of every two cancer 
patients is being saved.” Indeed, with your help, cancer will 
one day no longer be a major threat. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 3® 
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vegetables should not be less than 
five. Pan control and building the 
menu around the space allocated for 
display will eliminate back-up of items 
and control freshness and quality of 
appeal from the first to the last cus- 
tomer. The menu itself should be de- 
termined by the public. This is done 
by determining the popularity of 
items. Successful menu planning will 
include the use of menu boards which 
list current menu, menu for the com- 
ing week, the menu approved for the 
following week, and a tentative menu 
coming up for discussion and ap- 
proval at the regularly weekly meet- 
ing of the manager and personnel. 
Such long-range planning allows man- 
agers to use left-over foods and plan 
so that no department is overloaded. 
The menu itself should not carry more 


| than three carved meats daily, no 

more than two pork items, and only 
| one chicken item and one veal or lamb 
| item. The number of bakery items, 


meats, and vegetables should remain 
constant. 


Kosher Foods. In serving the Jew- 
ish patron, much emphasis must be 
placed on the purchasing. In addition 
to following proper purchasing pro- 
cedure, the foods must have been 
processed under the Jewish dietary 
laws and been approved by the or- 
dained orthodox rabbi in the city. The 
choice of meat, for example, is limited 
to forequarters of beef, calf, lamb, 
and the internal organs associated 
to chicken, 
turkey, duck, goose, and pigeons in 
the poultry classification. In addition 
to being kosher killed, meats must be 
ritually prepared within 72 hr. of 
killing. This koshering process is de- 
signed to remove all excess blood from 
the meat. Unless the operation is 
large enough to hold meat in refriger- 
ation for several weeks, it will have 
to be cooked too fresh and since the 
meat loses much of its value in the 
koshering process, cuts are usually 
limited to the less-tender varieties. 
Meat that is koshered within the 
72-hr. period and then frozen and held 
is permissible. The food service oper- 
ator can best satisfy the kosher regu- 
lations by locating a certified kosher 
butcher through an ordained ortho- 
dox rabbi. Other foods, such as salt, 
condiments, soup bases, cheese, and so 
on, can be purchased from processors 
who prepare products in strict ad- 
herence to the Jewish dietary laws. 
Other processes, including cooking, 
handling, and serving must be per- 
formed correctly in order to make the 
product kosher. In planning the Jew- 
ish menu, limitations are encountered 
in the law that decrees meat and milk 
may not be served at the same meal. 
This includes all by-products. In ad- 
dition, these items may never be 
placed in the same dishes. Thus, in 
effect, the operator must maintain two 
sets of cooking, preparation, and serv- 
ing utensils, containers, storage space, 
dishes, and so on. However, one aid 


| in planning the Jewish menu is found 


in the neutral foods. These can be 
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Taste good? 
Superb with soup, cheese, salad. 


Help allergy sufferers? 
Contains only rye, salt and water. 


Low in Calories? 


Only 20 per double-square cracker. 
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Look at all the wonderful things 
you can make with M & R's Colac... 
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ERR RA ROR RE RR SES SRE SOE ECR NES 











The best ice cream you ever served 





Delicious milk shakes 










Rich, real chocolate milk or hot 
chocolate for only 14 cents a quart 


























Colac is a semi-liquid dairy con- 
centrate made from rich cream, 
whole milk, sugar, eggs and other 
essential ingredients. Mixed with 
the proper quantity of water and 
flavored as desired, it can be used 
for making 10.6% B.F. ice cream, 
6.7% B.F. soft ice cream, milk 
shakes and 3.5% B.F. chocolate 
milk to be served hot or cold. One 
12%4-lb. can of Colac makes 22 
gallons of hard ice cream mix, 4% 
gallons of soft ice cream mix, 6% 
gallons of milk shake mix or 8 
gallons of chocolate milk. 




























































































For any or all of the uses above, 
Colac offers these distinct advantages 
over other fluid dairy products 


























Because it is pasteurized, homogenized and hermetically 
sealed in the can, Colac is non-perishable — it can be 
stored indefinitely at room temperature . . . thus saving 
on refrigeration space and eliminating spoilage losses. 




















Colac is prepared from the finest dairy ingredients . . . its 
quality is guaranteed by M & R’s rigid production and 
quality control standards. 

















Colac’s characteristics never vary — absolute batch-to- 
batch and can-to-can uniformity mean that you can count 
on Colac for consistently fine results. 























M & R DIETETIC LABORATORIES, INC. 

606 Cleveland Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Please send me complete details on Colac’s advantages in qual- 
ity, Convenience and economy for making [] hard ice cream, 
[j soft ice cream, [] milk shakes and [] chocolate milk or hot 
chocolate. 
NAME___ 
POSITION 


ADDRESS____ 




























































BE I a icciiceniil - _____ STATE 
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i 
| the advantage of insuring maximum 
| exposure. Flexibility, plus the oppor- 
| tunity for open discussion with ques- 








| served at either a dairy meal or meat 
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meal, depending on the method of 
preparation. They include fish, eggs, 
grains, sugars, fruits, vegetables, 
vegetable oils and shortenings, and 
seasonings. An operator owning a 
kosher establishment will probably 


| find about the same profit range as 


with non-kosher operations when all 
other factors are equal. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 90, March, 1958 
*Good food is good medicine for the aged. J. 
Rock.—p. 108. 





Food in Two Nursing Homes. When 
some thirty to fifty old people of 


| widely varying ages, tastes, food 
| habits, and family backgrounds are 


gathered in a nursing home with the 
prospect of eating many meals there, 
they pose a problem for the consci- 
entious administrator. In this article 
the unique handling of two such 
homes, one located in a metropolitan 


| area, the other in a small residential 


suburban community, is discussed. In 
the metropolitan home, menus are 
high in protein, low in calories. The 
chef is relieved of any detailed menu 
planning because of his long experi- 


| ence and the fact that he is fully 


capable of preparing excellent food 
and well balanced meals. Meats are 
roasted or baked. They are bought 
cut to order, lean-trimmed, and ready 
to cook, boneless. Staple fresh fruits 
and vegetables are served in abun- 
dance, and seasonal items when they 
are plentiful and economical. To en- 
courage an appreciation of food 
flavor and to get food eaten, both 
homes use monosodium glutamate, 
particularly in soups and stews. In 
the suburban home, the problems of 
food supply and purchasing are nearly 
eliminated, since there is ample 
acreage for gardens and orchards, 
and near-by farm sources supply 
poultry and eggs. The home does most 
of its own canning and preserving. 
Menus are made one month in ad- 
vance, and all recipes are standard- 
ized for the size of the group and to 
insure good results in the hands of 


| any one of the employees, all of 
| whom take their turn at preparing 
| meals. In both homes, careful atten- 


tion is paid to individual food needs 


| by adjusting menus, controlling 


amounts of food and flavoring, and 


providing supplements. 


| PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 36, February, 1958 
*Employee meetings — cornerstone of effective 
communications. R. E. Sibson.—p. 326. 


Employee Meetings. Employee 
meetings are a most efficient com- 
munications medium and also have 


tions and answers, insures greater 
understanding. Meetings play a posl- 


| tive role in grievance handling and in 
| answering general questions about 


company policies. Management can 
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meat 


«« || now...oven...to rack...to refrigerator 
and en | : 
<a in these new “‘full-oven sized’™* 

> al 


“a 


* For all ovens taking 18" x 26" pans 


Sheet Pan—Cat. No. N-5300. A fa- Bake Pan—Cat. No. 5312. Full 50-por- Roast Pan—Cat. No. 5313. Features 
vorite for baking sweet goods, rolls, tion size. Increased depth gives greater spot-welded handles for easy tr i 
cake, meat, fish. Available also in Alumi- versatility, promotes higher rising baked Sanitary, open bead constructior 

lite or gold finish for display use goods. Extra hard aluminum alloy pered sides. Nests easily 


Important savings in time, labor and storage space food preparation. Each of these pans is so versatile 
are yours, with these new baking and roasting pans. you can use it every step of the way . . . for complete 
Specially designed and sized for commercial ranges, automation from oven... to rack .. . to refrigerator 
deck, reel and revolving ovens, they allow maximum ... to serving area. 
use of cooking space. In addition, they fit perfectly in Top quality, specially hard-wrought aluminum 
storage racks and refrigeration units. alloy for long service life. 
No longer need you change pans at each step in 


° Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc. 
VV ee A ee 2 = VW goo a . JA-05 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: I'd like to know more about your full size (18" x 26 


. bake and roast pans. 
° 0) Send me your catalog. O Have your representative see me. 
U ‘ ae — a L. ec . TITLE... 


WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM, INC. Fe a Fy | 
. ill in, clip to your letterhead, and mail today. 
WEAR-EVER BLDG., NEW KENSINGTON, PA. ; 
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Basie 
Nutrition 





By E. W. McHenry. 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.(C.) 


Professor of Public Health 
Nutrition, School of Hygiene, 
University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 


To anyone concerned with nutrition 
in nursing, medicine, public health 
and the allied professions, this new 
and stimulating book presents a 
classic approach to the college level 
nutrition course. 


From the basic concept of hunger, 
Dr. McHenry takes the student 
through methods of nutritional in- 
vestigation, energy requirements, com- 
ponents and composition of foods, 
the vitamins, special diets, evalua- 
tion of states of nutrition, and causes 
and prevention of malnutrition. 


Aside from the interesting manner 
in which he presents the information, 
Dr. McHenry writes with a simplicity 
and clarity acquired in 30 years in 
the field of nutrition and almost as 
many in its teaching. 


This is an excellent presentation of 
essential information in nutrition 
and its practical application, and a 
solid foundation for progressing to 
clinical studies or, to home ec. major. 
“More useful information is con- 
tained in this book than is generally 
found in similar textbooks for uni- 
versity or nursing students.” 


—J.A.M.A. 
389 Pages e Illustrated 
Ist Edition, 1957 * $5.00 


Name 





Address 


ie ene Sete 


0 Charge (0 Payment Enclosed 


( Convenient Monthly Payments 
JADA-5-58 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
In Canada—4865 Western Avenue, | 
Montreal 6, P.Q. 
Please enter my order and send me: 
(1) BASIC NUTRITION. . .$5.00 


*Sell’’ 
| understanding 
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also get information from employees 
through such meetings. The success- 
ful meeting must be planned in terms 


| of objectives. It is suggested that the 


most realistic and justifiable purpose 


| of the meetings is to gain employee 


acceptance of company policies and 
program. When planning meetings 
for this purpose, the company should 
be concerned with explaining its oper- 
ations and the policies and practices 
which directly affect employees on 
their job, even when the applications 
of these policies may not always be 
in the immediate and direct interest 
of the employees involved. One of 
the most important requirements for 
a meeting is that the leader have 
something worth while to present. 
The “worth-while” discussion assumes 
that the company’s basic personnel 
and operational policies are sound; 
that employers or managers enter the 
meeting program with something to 
employees. However, gaining 
among workers. or 
selling them on a point of view can- 
not be done effectively with high- 
pressure techniques. Although they 
may understand and approve the 
things they are told in a meeting, 
they will accept a policy or program 
only when they see it work fairly 
and logically. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to make sure that the things 
employees hear in meetings are con- 


| sistent with what they actually ex- 


perience on the job. Meetings should 
become an integral part of the over- 
all employee relations program. And, 


| no part of the meetings should be 


allowed to be critical of or to under- 
mine the activities of other members 
of management. Day-to-day questions 
that should be handled by line super- 
visors should not be touched on in 


| meetings. Suggested subjects to cover 
| in meetings are: wages and working 


conditions in the broadest sense of the 
term, including benefits, job classifi- 
cations, production standards, senior- 
ity governing layoff, promotions, 
bumping, transfer, and job assign- 
ments. Format of the meeting should 


| be governed by the leader. Aside from 


being skilled in conducting meetings, 
he should be a person of substantial 
stature in the organization so that 
when he commits himself on a point, 
it is accepted as the company point of 
view. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 82, February, 1958 

*How to prepare boned stuffed chicken. 
Ericson.—p. 48. 

*Versatile equipment for specialized foods and 

A. Dana.—p. 57. 

A. Eiss and G. Eiss.—p. 82. 


Boned Stuffed Chicken. Here is a 
quantity recipe and complete specifi- 
cations for boned stuffed chicken, 
including preparation instructions. 
Boned chicken is a delicacy deserving 
an honorable place on the menu. It 
may be served as Poulet de grain 
farci which means, “boned, grain-fed, 
stuffed chicken.” An _ experienced 
butcher can bone a chicken in 5 to 8 


M. H. 


service. 
*Kitchen cues. 
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min., so the cost is not prohibitive. 
Chickens should weigh 2 lb. Each 
chicken yields two servings. Specify 
plucked chickens with the neck and 
feet left on. The fowl may or may not 
be eviscerated. 

Versatile Equipment for Special 
Foods. Greater profits and increased 
customer counts are being obtained 
through specialization in the menu 
and through showmanship as part of 
these specialties. Some of the equip- 
ment used in specialty restaurants is 
described here. The new, smaller sized 
reel (revolving) oven is now being 
used for roasting and even for pizza 
pies. Open hearth gas and electric 
broilers with high heat input have 
ceramics over the burners or ele- 
ments, ceramics that are full length 
or broken up to simulate charcoal. 
These open hearth broilers afford a 
satisfactory substitute for the char- 
coal fire and are being used not only 
to broil but to pan-fry or sauté such 
items as eggs, omelets, and _ fish. 
Electronic ranges are coming into 
increasing use for roast meats, Steaks 
can be cooked in these units in one- 
eighth to one-fourth the normal 
time. Cabinet-type or high-compres- 
sion pressure cookers are fully auto- 
matic and complete a vegetable cook- 
ing job in one-fourth to one-half the 
time normally required. They are also 
good for cooking pot roast, corned 
beef, turkey, and the like. Other new 
specialized equipment includes the 
portable refrigerator rack that rolls 
in and out of reach-in refrigerators 
affording better utilization of air 
space within. Utensil washing equip- 
ment is valuable too, in saving time, 
space, and labor. 

Cheese. Here are some tips on the 
uses of cheese, one of the most popu- 
lar American foods. In the U.S., the 
two most popular cheese varieties are 
American Cheddar and cottage, al- 
though it is pointed out that the 
public is acquiring a taste for many 
of the other varieties that now can 
be purchased at the grocery store. A 
few well chosen varieties of cheese 
can give any menu a lift. Au gratin 
dishes, salads, variety sandwiches, 
canapes, and appetizers all take to 
cheese treatment. Cheese with des- 
serts like apple pie provides a gesture 
that leaves a good impression. Meat- 
less menus are solved with the use of 
cheese soufflés, fondus, and rarebits. 
To start cheese on the road to popu- 
larity in any restaurant, put a good 
Cheddar, Swiss, and cottage on the 
menu. Then try Muenster, bleu, and 
cream varieties. Unripened soft 
cheeses should be refrigerated at all 
times. Ripened hard cheeses don’t need 
refrigeration. The medium-hard vari- 
eties can be refrigerated as yeu wish. 
It’s advisable to keep cheeses wrapped 
in waxed paper or plastic film to shut 
out the molds and bacteria that speed 
spoilage. Mold does not necessarily 
damage cheese, but often changes the 
flavor slightly. Imported cheeses are 
usually ripened longer than native 
cheeses, and therefore are preferable. 
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Fats contain a wide variety of fatty 
acids. Certain of these fatty acids are 
called “‘essential” . . . essential to the 
body for functioning in some vital and 
specific role . . . essential in foods be- 
cause the body cannot synthesize them. 

These “essential” fatty acids are called 
arachidonic and linoleic. Arachidonic 
acid is found only in animal fats . . . and 
is believed to be the functional fatty acid 
specifically required in cell metabolism. 
Linoleic and a related acid, linolenic, 
are found in vegetable oils. Linoleic acid 
's readily converted to arachidonic acid 
in the body. All these acids are easily 
destroyed by oxidation or hydrogenation. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON 


FATS 





Different fats contain different amounts 
of ‘‘essential” fatty acid. While unproc- 
essed vegetable oils contain larger quan- 
tities than do animal fats—when hydro- 
genated, their “‘essential” fatty acid con- 
tent may be similar to that found in 
animal fats. 

In the body, “essential” fatty acids are 
found in vital organs such as kidney, 
heart and liver. They have been shown 
to be dietary essentials for many species 
of animals... and recent evidence from 
studies with infants suggests they may 
be dietary essentials for man as well. 
Animals fed diets deficient in ‘“‘essential” 
fatty acids cease to grow... lose hair... 


Since 1915... 
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develop dry and scaly skin which is per- 
meable to water . . . show kidney damage 

. become sterile... and die prema- 
turely. There is indication that “essential” 
fatty acids are involved with cholesterol 
metabolism...or transport, for an 
“essential” fatty acid deficiency develops 
more rapidly in experimental animals 
when the metabolism of cholesterol is in- 
creased ... by feeding excess cholesterol 

. or by making the animal diabetic or 
hypothyroid. 

Fat, as present in foods and used in 
meal preparation, contributes to the 
pleasure of eating, and to the “essential” 
fatty acid intake. 


promoting better health through nutrition research, education 


< Ase NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


REQUEST 
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Annual Meeting in Philadelphia— 
October 21-24.—Each year members 
of the Association strive to make the 
forthcoming Annual Meeting better 
than all previous ones. Viewing in 
retrospect the excellence of the pro- 
grams of the past six or eight years, 
one may wonder how the standards 
can be raised this October. The Pro- 
gram Planning Committee is un- 
daunted, however, by the shades of 
yesterday and is bent on bringing 
to Philadelphia persons who are dis- 
tinguished in the many fields and 
subjects of interest to the member- 
ship. The names of the speakers will 
appear in the JOURNAL, starting with 
the June issue. 


TRIPS 


A holiday flight to Bermuda, local 
trips, and possibly an excursion across 
Pennsylvania are being planned for 
you. 

You can leave Philadelphia in the 
late afternoon Friday, October 24, 
spend the night in New York and 
then have six nights in Bermuda (in 
a twin-bedded room) for the total all- 
expense cost of $237.65 per person. 
Further details will be given in June. 
In the meantime you may wish to 
make a reservation with Charles Kirk 
of Pan American World Airways, 30 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


ALUMNAE MEALS 


As you know from experience, much 
of the fun you have at Annual Meet- 
ings comes from seeing old friends. 
Since time does not permit many 
individual engagements, the reunion 
meal functions of college and intern- 
ship groups serve to bring many 
people together with a minimum of 
effort. You are asked to notify the 
chairman of your group that you 
plan to be present on a_ specific 
occasion. The schedule of these func- 
tions will be: 

College and University Alumnae 

Dinner, Tuesday, October 21 


Graduates of Internships 
Dinner, Wednesday, October 22 
or 


Breakfast, Friday, October 24 


The locations of these meal func- 
tions will be announced later, but 
there is every probability that they 
will be in either the Benjamin Frank- 
lin or the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

The chairmen of your college and 
internship groups will appreciate your 
making reservations promptly because 
they are asked to complete their 
arrangements by mid-August. These 
chairmen are invited to notify Edith 
Kubas, of the Headquarters office of 
the number expected to attend. 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED ANNUAL EVENTS 


Announcements concerning meet- 
ings of internship directors and their 
staffs, delegates, state officers, and 
college and university faculties were 
published in “News Notes” of the 
April issue of the JOURNAL. 


The National Food Situation. De- 
mand for food in 1958 is expected to 
continue about the same as last year, 
according to the most recent issue of 
the U.S.D.A.’s The National Food 
Situation. Food supplies will be close 
to the high 1957 level and consump- 
tion per person will be about the same. 
Retail food prices are expected to 
average near those of 1957, reflecting 
the strong demand for food and a 
small increase in marketing margins. 

Although consumers are likely to 
have about as much food per person 
as in 1957, some commodity shifts 
are likely. Meat consumption per 
person is expected to be down 5 lb. 
from last year’s rate, with the mod- 
erate increase in prospect for pork 
a little more than offset by a small 
reduction for other classes of meat. 
Consumers probably will have a little 
more chicken and about as much tur- 
key meat per person as last year, but 
moderately fewer eggs. Consumption 
of dairy products is expected to at 
least equal the 1957 over-all rate. 
Use of fresh citrus and frozen orange 
juice will be lower this year because 
of reduced supplies. Smaller supplies 
of fresh oranges next summer are 
indicated by unfavorable California 
Valencia prospects. Less grapefruit 
will be available this spring than last, 
due partly to freeze damage, and 
somewhat heavier early-season move- 
ment into markets. 

Supplies of dried prunes during 
the remainder of the 1957-58 market- 
ing year are expected to equal or 
exceed those of the same period last 
year, while raisin supplies will con- 
tinue much below last year. Total per 
capita consumption of all dried fruits 
is expected to average around 3.5 lb., 
close to recent years’ levels. About as 
much canned fruit will be available 
this spring as a year ago. Canned 
citrus juices are expected to be in 
greater supply than in 1957. Con- 
sumption of canned fruit last year 
was about 22.6 lb. per person, 1 Ib. 
higher than in 1956. A little more 
frozen fruit and berries will be avail- 
able this spring than last, but supplies 
of frozen concentrated orange juice 
will be smaller. 

The 1957 walnut and pecan crops 
were below normal and some short- 
ages have appeared. The 1957 almond 
crop was also small but the addition 
of a large carryover from the record 
1956 crop resulted in a total supply 
which is ample to meet normal re- 
quirements. A record filbert crop was 
produced in 1957 and supplies are 
abundant. 

Total supplies of fresh vegetables 
are much below a year ago due to 
reduced production and smaller stor- 
age stocks on January 1 of cabbage 
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and onions. A sharp cut in production 
is primarily due to weather damage 
to Florida crops. Smaller harvests 
than last winter are in prospect for 
snap beans, cauliflower, sweet corn, 
green peppers, and tomatoes. More 
moderate reductions are likely for 
carrots and celery. For cabbage, 
lettuce, and spinach, output for the 
next few months is expected to be 
about as large as last year. 

All major items in canned veg- 
etables appear plentiful, with canned 
snap beans, sweet corn, and green 
peas in near-record supply. Demand 
for some processed vegetables 
strengthened this winter due to 
lighter supplies of some fresh items. 

Potato supplies into mid-1958 prom- 
ise to be somewhat below the first 
half of 1957’s burdensome level. 
Stocks of old-crop potatoes on Feb- 
ruary 1 stood at 67 million hundred- 
weight—12 million hundredweight 
below a year earlier. Winter produc- 
tion is down almost 2 million hundred- 
weight, and acreage predictions point 
to somewhat smaller potato crops this 
spring. Little change from last year 
is likely for processed vegetables and 
food fats and oils. The down trend in 
consumption of cereal food products 
is expected to continue. 


The following foods are expected 
to be in plentiful supply during May, 
according to the U.S.D.A. 

Milk and dairy products 
Turkeys 
Spring vegetables 


Meetings. From June 9 to 11, the 
Canadian Dietetic Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. Dr. Hilda Neatby, 
professor and author, will be the 
Ryley-Jeffs Memorial Lecturer this 
year. Another feature of the program 
will be the banquet speech, ‘““The New 
Challenge Facing the Arts,” by Mavor 
Moore, Canadian playwright and 
dramatist. Dietitians from the U.S. 
are invited to attend. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing at the Twentieth Biennial Con- 
clave to be held at the North Dakota 
State College in Fargo, June 16 to 20. 
President Fred S. Hultz and Dean 
Caroline Budewig, local active and 
alumnae presidents, will extend the 
welcome. Dean Caroline Budewig, will 
speak on “The Great Idea of Home 
Economics.” “A Report of Profes- 
sional Work” by Iris Davenport will 
be followed by “Our Challenge in 
Home Economics,” by Eleanor Howe, 
Editor-in-Chief, What’s New in Home 
Economics. The program also will 
include a panel discussion on “Pro- 
fessional Work” and will close with 
“A Look to the Future.” 

Philadelphia will be the scene of 
the annual meeting of the American 
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THERE'S ONLY ONE WAY TO 
HANDLE CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


...as little as possible! 


That’s why you want the Sani-Stack System. This 
new, highly efficient, handling system lops off five 
cost-consuming steps in the use-wash-use cycle. 
China and glasses are handled only twice; at pick 
up and at setting! From table — back to table, 
breakables are nestled safely and efficiently in 
Plastisol-cushioned Sani-Stack racks. 


You’re Ahead 7 to 2 


Statistics? Yes! But common sense alone tips you 
off to savings a-plenty in time, labor, breakage 
and space! Sani-Stack’s two-step system cuts 


labor costs up to 70%... breakage dives as much 
as 50%... glassware lasts up to five times longer! 
Open-work Sani-Stacks are self-cleaning and 
safe-stacking. Easy to inventory too— you count 
racks not items. All this within an area one-third 
of that required by the old seven-step system. 


Smart operators, alert to the 1/2% to 5% dent in 
annual gross volume written off on breakage 
alone, are switching to the Sani-Stack System. 


Why don’t you. 


your Sani-Stack dealer. or write direct. There’s a Sani-Stack for every need! 


. | _ §ani-§tack, 


New Factory Opened January 1, 1958 


quality products of METROPOLITAN WIRE GOODS CorpP. 
N. WASHINGTON ST. and GEORGE AVENUE © WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Visit Our Booth, A-20, N.R.A. Show, Chicago 
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Home Economics Association, June 24 
to 27. 


World Health Assembly. On May 26, 
for the first time, the World Health 
Assembly will convene in the U.S. 
in Minneapolis. This tenth anniver- 
sary assembly of the World Health 
Organization will last until June 14. 
Delegations from eighty-eight mem- 
ber nations of WHO will attend, prob- 
ably about 350 persons, including the 
minister or national director of health 
from each country. This will be one 
of the most distinguished public 
gatherings ever held in the U.S. and 
a very important opportunity for en- 
couraging international understand- 
ing, cooperation, and good will. 
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Minneapolis was chosen in preference 
to several East Coast cities so that 
delegates by traveling inland would 
receive a more representative impres- 
sion of our country and meet more of 
our people. 

Through the efforts of the National 
Citizens Committee for WHO, the 
Public Health Service, the State De- 
partment, and WHO, arrangements 
are being made for a number of Post- 
Assembly techniéal tours. These will 
begin with seminars to be held in 
Chicago, in cooperation with the 
American Hospital Association, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and Amer- 
ican Dental Association, on: heart 
disease, mental health, nutrition, re- 
habilitation, cancer, tuberculosis, 


to avoid 
food service 
delays... 


there’s no substitute for 


Savory’s automatic toasting operation 
makes food service faster, easier and 
more economical because there’s no 
wait for loading—no delay in toast 


delivery. 


In hospitals, schools and _ institutions 
where rigid meal schedules must be 
maintained, a Savory toaster keeps 
pace with demand by providing 6 to 
12 slices of fresh hot toast every 


minute. 


—and Savory toasters are sturdy and 
easy to clean, too. Made of gleaming 
stainiess steel, they‘ll serve you for 


years. 


Ask your Kitchen Supply Dealer for 


details, or write: 


EQUIPMENT, 
AVVO", INCORPORATED 
120 Pacific St., Newark N. J. 


|the American Hospital 
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poliomyelitis, and radiation and 
health. One trip will be arranged 
to the Navajo reservation so that the 
visiting ministers of health can gee 
how our program to improve nutri- 
tion and lower the incidence of tuber. 
culosis is being conducted. Other trips 
will include the Tennessee Valley, one 
of the scenes of our victories over 
hookworm, pellagra, and malaria, and 
Puerto Rico, where problems of island 
development may be studied. 

Winifred Howard Erickson will at- 
tend the Assembly in Minneapolis as 
A.D.A. representative. 


Summer Courses. A workshop in 
diet therapy is scheduled at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, School of Home 


Economics, from June 16 to July 19, 


Intended as a refresher course in 
diet therapy for dietitians, therapeu- 
tic dietetics will be emphasized. Topies 
will include diabetes mellitus, diseases 
of the gastro-intestinal tract, pre- 
operative and _ post-operative care, 
liver disease, and low-sodium diets. 
Observation and instruction of pa- 
tients in a diabetes out-patient clinic, 
access to hospital charts, and a dis- 
cussion of diabetic management prob- 
lems are planned. 

At the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, this summer an inten- 
sive two-week course on “Administra- 
tion of Quantity Food Services,” will 
be conducted by Dr. Neva Henrietta 
Radell. Specially planned for admin- 
istrators of school lunch programs, 
industrial food services, hospital 
dietary departments, and _ residence 
halls, emphasis will be placed on: 
specifications, selection, and arrange- 
ment of equipment; training and work 
scheduling of employees; food and 
equipment inventories; food merchan- 
dising; cost control; accounting; and 
public relations. Dates of the course 
will be July 7 to 18. 

Oregon State College’s School of 
Home Economics will offer from June 
23 to July 3 a seminar on “Problems 


|in Institution Management.” It will 


be planned to meet the needs of food 
service personnel in solving problems 
by research, discussion, and readings 


(on new techniques and practices in 


the field. Three hr. credit will be 
earned by participants. 


Dietary Administration Institute. 
From June 2 to 6, in New York City, 
Association 
and A.D.A. will cooperate in present- 
ing a Dietary Administration Insti- 
tute. The program will feature speak- 
ers, informal group discussions, and 
audience participation. The Institute 
is considered as a part of the A.D.A.’s 
program of continuing education. Ad- 
vanced registration should be made 
with the American Hospital Assocla- 
tion’s Institute Office, 18 East Divi- 
sion Street, Chicago 10. 


More Scholarships for Interns. At 
a recent meeting of the trustees of 
the T. V. DuBois Foundation, it was 
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The lids about to come off... 





Pe LLL 
Vn DLS 


j IN COMMERCIAL COOKING 


VAM Ma Ll 



















COOKING CONTROL 


A major advance in precise heat control that’s so es- 
sential for uniform, high quality, volume cooking. Elec- 
tronics, successfully applied to the control of heat, 
provides amazing accuracy! 





STEAM COOKING 


Steam pressure goes to work instantly, to provide a 
multitude of cooking jobs in a fraction of the time taken 
by other, old-fashioned methods. Now, one appliance 
takes the place of many! 


Gee them at the ... 


NATIONAL RESTAURANT SHOW 
Booths A-25 to A-33 « May 5-9, 1958 
NAVY PIER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


int Co. 


A Division of General Electric Company 


COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 





int STORY 
you're bound to cook electric 
» os why walt? 
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decided to offer twenty-five dietetic 
scholarships for the year 1958-59, in 
contrast to the six or seven which 
have been made available each year 
for the past four years. These scholar- 
ships are made available to the affil- 
iated state dietetic associations, and 
will, as in the past be awarded with- 
out pressure from the Foundation as 
to the choice of the recipient or even 
how the grant should be used. J. E. 
Benjamin, Secretary of the Founda- 
tion’s Scholarship Committee, reports 
that twenty-five scholarships will also 
be offered next year, thus making it 
possible for each affiliated state 
dietetic association to receive a 
scholarship in a two-year period. 


* 
MARKET 
a CCh id 
COMPANY 


EST.1897 
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Meat Acceptance Service. The U.S. 
D.A. offers to buyers of meat a help- 
ful “Acceptance Service,” under 
which a buyer handles purchases by: 

(a) Using detailed written speci- 
fications for each meat product 
wanted; 

(b) Obtaining competitive bids on 
the various items; 

(c) Awarding the contract on each 
item to the firm offering the lowest 
bid; and 

(d) Having a federal meat grader 
certify that the products the vendor 
offers comply with the specifications. 

Under this program, the buyer and 
the Meat Grading Service of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service work 





THE MOST COMPLETE 


LINE OF 


STEAM COOKING 


, EQUIPMENT 


BY THE OLDEST AND 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER | 


From modern, functional styling to top operating efficiency and 
performance, Market Forge Steam Cookers are the choice of 
leading kitchen equipment specifiers. When you need to con- 
sider versatility, economy and practicability, choose Market 
Forge Steam Cookers. There’s a model for every installation 
requirement — and each one incorporates all the exclusive 


Market Forge features. 


NEW MODEL W 


Features wide compart- 
ments. As many as 3 
compartments are avail- 
able—all accommodat- 
ing the easily accessible 
standard cafeteri 


ATION UNIT 
, Designed for the 
school kitchen. 
Combines a 2 
compt. steam 
| cooker with 40 
» gal. kettle. 
Provides 400 
to 600 servings 
at one time. 


MODEL M 


Most in demand for 
efficient kitchen plan- 
ning. Gas, electric or 
direct steam operat- 
ed. Available with 
X-tra capacity boiler 
for operating addi- 
tional steam appli- 
ances. 


STEAM-IT 


The versatile, fully 
automatic high speed 
steam cooker. On 
counter, or stand, it 
will cook a 30 Ib. tur- 
key in less than an 
hour. Ideal, too, for 
blanching French 
fries. 
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out detailed specifications. A procure. 
ment manual which includes these 
specifications and other general jn- 
formation pertaining to the purchas. 
ing program is usually prepared and 
sent to all prospective bidders and to 
the meat grading offices in cities 
where the meat products might be 
bought. When orders are placed, the 
successful bidder and the meat grad. 
ing supervisor are notified. When de- 
livery is to be made, the meat grading 
office sends an inspector to the meat 
packing plant, where he selects and 
stamps all meat for an order and 
issues a meat grading certificate stat- 
ing that he has examined the prod- 
uct for kind, class, grade, and con- 


_ dition at the time and date stamped 


| and accepts it as specified. The grader 
|stamps either the meat itself or a 
| sealed carton with the shield-shaped 
| stamp which states “USDA Accepted 
jas Specified.” 

Further details of this plan may 
|be obtained by writing to the Meat 
| Grading Service, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
| Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Home Canning Report. According 
| to a new report by the U.S.D.A., home 
canning is still an American custom, 
| despite the inroads of frozen foods. 
In its 1955 consumption survey, the 
U.S.D.A. found that about 45 per 
cent of the 6000 families surveyed 
| did home canning, and nearly 20 per 
cent did home freezing. More home- 
|makers made jams, jellies, and pre- 
| serves than any other type of can- 
ning, although tomatoes, peaches, and 
| beans were canned in goodly quan- 
tities. Meat made up 85 per cent of 
the food in the average family freezer, 
with more than half of this being 
beef. Relatively few families froze 
fruits or vegetables; those who did 
|chose corn, beans, peas, berries, and 
| peaches. 

Preserving food at home is more 
|common on the farm than in the 
|city, with about 90 per cent of the 
ifarm families reporting canning 
| activities compared with 30 per cent 
|of the urban families. 

Single copies of this publication, 
| Report No. 11 of the Household Food 
|Consumption Series, titled, “Home 
|Canning and Freezing by Household 
lin the United States,” may be re- 
quested from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Booklet on Letter Writing. 
|ment is often criticized for 
volved, inflated style of writing and 





Govern- 
its in- 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF STEAM COOKERS | | for its lack of clear meaning. To help 
- SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG AND SPECIFICATIONS - 
WRITE DEPT. J- 


ao 


La 


Qi. 
is YN; FORGE COM 


EVERETT 


ae 


| government employees write better, 
‘clearer letters, the Department of 
| Labor’s Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, Office of Budget and Manage- 
‘ment, has prepared a_ booklet, 
| “Improving Communication Through 
| Effective Writing,” which is designed 
for use in training sessions. The pur- 
pose of the program is to improve 
ability in letter writing by (a) making 
it less effort, (b) producing shorter 
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COMPARE Procter & Gamble’s 
astounding new frying discovery 
with any other frying fat! 





nours freely ! 


“see sow FRY MAX 


GIVES THE LONGEST FRYING LIFE POSSIBLE! 


Compare! You’ll prove to yourself that all-vegetable FRYMAX 





is entirely different. You’ll find that FRYMAX is better than Contains a new WONDER INGREDIENT 
shortening, better than oil... that it gives far better frying 66 “ 
life .. . much more appealing fried items! You'll discover that METS IL: 
FRYMAX is the only frying fat that combines all the advan- Developed and trademarked by Procter & Gam- 


ble, Metsil gives remarkable protection against 
frying fat deterioration, free fatty acid build-up, 
foaming, gum formation, smoking. It assures 
the longest possible frying life in your kettles. 


tages of shortening and oils. 


Compare all-vegetable FRYMAX—you'll be amazed! It’s 
the only frying fat developed especially for restaurants. And 
FRYMAX contains a new wonder ingredient, Metsil. That’s 


why it brings advanced frying efficiency and results never 
before possible! Prove it to yourself by comparing! ASTOUNDING NEW 





e TIME-SAVING CONVENIENCE! 


You can now get immediate delivery of FRYMAX from your e TROUBLE-SAVING PERFORMANCE! 
regular jobber or your local Procter & Gamble Representa- e PROFIT-BUILDING ECONOMY! 
tive. Call either one . . . today! e SALES-BUILDING RESULTS! 


Comes in “HAND-SIZE” Cans (5 quarts) 


e Easy to store! 


EY 









e Easy to handle! 
e Perfect for portion control! 





“The Frying Fat £3 
AX that pours |’ iy 


FOR RESTAURANTS 


FRYM 


ee ' \ 
Ee eee 
J 


& 
y GAMBLE 





... leader in quality products and service to the food industry. Makers of 
FRYMAX « SELEX « PERTEX « PRIMEX «+ SWEETEX + PURITAN OIL 




















and clearer letters; and (c) providing Other Government Booklets. “Foods 
more satisfaction for the letter writer Your Children Need” is the title of 
from the writing itself. The booklet, a new, small leaflet issued by the 
by examples from government letters Children’s Bureau, in cooperation with 
and its list of suggestions, shows how the U.S.D.A.’s_ Institute of Home 
the writer can analyze his own corre- Economics. Amusing cartoons point 
spondence. Four chapters detail “the up the various sections which cover 
four S’s” as the epitome of good writ- meal planning for the whole family 
simplicity, strength, as well as the various food groups. 
and sincerity, or conciseness, clear- For each group, the questions of how 
ness, force, and tone. Copies of this much and what kind are answered. 
publication, which may be helpful in Copies of this sixteen-page leaflet 
other fields besides government, may may be ordered from the Government 
be ordered from the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 10 cents each. 

for 40 cents each. It is designated as From the Public Health Service 
Training Unit No. 2, Part B, Trainees comes a new booklet, Taking Care of 








































































































































































US a 
COOKING WARE 


@ BY LEGION 








































































Wherever cooking is anart... 
skilled chefs insist on utensils that 
are good heat conductors that 
guard against corrosion and are 
easy to clean. 
































BI-METAL.... for the finest kitchens. A Scavullo patented 
process which prevents bulging, blistering or 
separating. Bi-Metal is 18-8 seamless drawn 
stainless steel inside with heavy gauge copper 
outside. 





18-8 Stainless Steel 
COPPER 
































TRI-PLY.......for extra strong, heavy duty. Tri-Ply by Legion 

20% 18- are utensils consisting of double plys of 20% 

oon — steel over a core of 60% mild steel. 

60% MILD STE is is the material specified by the Army 

’ Medical Corps, U.S. Navy and Veterans Ad- 

20% 18-8 STAINLESS  Ministration. Ideal cooking utensils for hos- 
pitals and institutions. 





















































FOUR-PLY... ali Tri-Ply utensils are available with added 

n copper bottoms. This fourth ply assures quicker, 

ie eee even distribution of heat over the cooking sur- 
face. 























60% MILD STEEL 








For the finest in cooking ware—serving 
20% 18-8 STAINLESS ware—buffet ware in copper, and stain- 
less steel, specify LEGION. 
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Work Book. Diabetes, which has been prepared by 


| of the Recommended Dietary Allow- 
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the Chronic Disease Program staff of 
the Division of Special Health Sery- 
ices. Written especially to help the 
person with diabetes and his family to 
develop a better understanding of the 
disease and how it may be controlled, 
the text and illustrations point out 
important facts about the physiology 
of diabetes and the relation of food, 
exercise, and insulin in its control, 
The patient is shown that he ean 
have a wide variety of foods by using 
the meal plan suggested by his 
doctor in conjunction with the six 
Food Exchange Lists. One section of 
the booklet discusses the technique 
of administering insulin. Listed as 
PHS Publication No. 567, this book- 


— let may be purchased from the 


Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for 20 cents a copy. 


Revised Budget Guide. A _ revised 
edition of Guide for Estimating the 
Minimum Family Budget has been 
issued by the United Community Serv- 
ices of Metropolitan Boston. The por- 
tion dealing with food needs was again 
prepared by the Nutrition Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Elizabeth 
Caso, and includes: weekly food costs, 
minimum food allowance modifica- 
tions, suggested weekly menus, sug- 
gested weekly grocery order, market- 
ing tips, weekly quantities of food 
for nineteen age-sex-activity groups, 
and a weighting plan to compute 
average price and value of each food 
group. Copies may be ordered from 
the United Community Services, 14 
Somerset Street, Boston 8, for $1 
each. 


Film. “Let’s Have Lamb” is a 14- 
min. sound motion picture in color 
released by United World Films, Inc., 
for home economics classes. It is de- 
signed to acquaint homemakers with 
the variety of dishes possible with 
lamb. A story device by which a whole 
carcass of lamb is won by a home- 
maker as a prize in a disc-jockey 
contest is utilized. Reduced to its 
“cuts,” the family has a variety of 
meat dishes based on lamb. Steaks 
from the leg, barbecued lamb ribs, 
lamb loaf, lamb stew, rolled and 
boned shoulder roast, and shishkebab 
broiled on skewers are shown. Tips 
on cooking and facts on nutritional 
values are provided. The presenta- 
tion of each dish on the table is 
designed to show the importance of 
serving cooked meats properly dis- 
played and with tempting garnishes. 
A 16 mm. sound film in color which 
runs 11 min. has been produced to 
help teach the importance of nutrition 
in pregnancy. Titled “Expecting . 
Diet in Pregnancy,” the film shows 
expectant mothers receiving prenatal 
care and instruction in a neighborhood 
clinic operated by a local health de- 
partment and the out-patient depart- 
ment of a local hospital. Group teach- 
ing is done by both a public health 
nurse and a staff dietitian. An ade- 
quate diet which meets the standards 
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New Diamond Crystal Seasoning Packets 
cut serving time and costs! 


1. Exclusive fluted construction is completely mois- 
ture resistant. 


ee 
3. Exclusive controlled “shaker action” is completely 
unlike messy, ordinary tear-and-pour containers. The 
patented Diamond Crystal packet actually lets you 
shake on the seasonings. 


wD 
pi AMO a 
WEATHER 


5. Diamond Crystal packets supply your three basic 
seasonings—pure ground black pepper, sparkling 
Diamond Crystal Salt, and refined sugar. 


Journal of The American Dietetic Association 


es ee 


2. Snap top opens easily. 


4. Packets are disposable—eliminate cleaning and 
servicing costs of old-fashioned dispensers. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE BOX OF 100 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SEASONING PACKETS 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Michigan 


Sirs: Please send me a free sample box of your new 
seasoning packets. 


Name 


Address 
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ances is featured, with servings 
defined and three daily meals shown. 
For those requiring weight-reducing 
regimens, the same basic diet with 
subtractions is shown. The film was 
made under the direction of Marie 
C. Harrington, Dairy Council of St. 
Louis, in consultation with other 
nutritionists and public health work- 
ers. It is planned for showing to 
classes of expectant parents and pre- 
natal instruction groups. It is also 
suitable for use in teaching student 
nurses, dietetic interns, and adult 
classes in family living. The film was 
produced by Social Science Films, 
2395 Hampton Avenue, St. Louis 10, 
and may be purchased for $106 per 


print. Prints may be obtained for 
preview without cost. 


Preventive Geriatrics Reprint. The 
Michigan State Medical Society has a 
standing Geriatrics Committee which 
has been concerned with the problem 
of preventive geriatrics since before 
1954. More recently the Committee 
held a panel discussion by mail and 
published the comments in the May 
1957 issue of The Journal of the 
Michigan State Medical Society. This 
twenty-two-page article, titled “Pre- 
ventive Geriatrics — Importance of 
Good Nutrition and Exercise in the 
Aged,” is now available in reprint 
form. The first part of the discussion 


Embroidered emblems, green on white, bearing 


the seal of The American Dietetic Association, are 


available to members and to dietetic interns at the 


following prices: 


(*) Please specify Dietitian or Dietetic 


Intern 


o 


Please make remittance payable to: 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
620 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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is concerned with exercise, while the 
last deals with nutrition, although, 
of course, there is some overlapping, 
Such authorities in nutrition are 
quoted as: Dr. Icie Macy Hoobler, Dr, 
Charles Glen King, Dr. L. B. Pett, 
Dr. E. W. McHenry, Dr. Jean Mayer, 
Dr. Wendell H. Griffith, and a number 
of others. If you wish a copy of this 
reprint, write to: Dr. A. Hazen Price, 
Chairman, Geriatrics Committee, 
Michigan State Medical Society, 606 
Townsend Street, Lansing, 15. 


Compendium for Food Additives 
Proposed. In the November 1957 issue 
of Food Drug Cosmetic Law Journal, 
Dr. Bernard L. Oser has suggested 
the compilation of a “Bromatopeia,” 


| an official compendium of chemicals 


accepted for use as food additives, 


| The term is analagous to “Pharma- 
copeia” and is derived from the Greek 


broma (genitive brdmatos) food, and 
poiein, to make. Despite the growing 


| number of safe approved additives, no 
| recognized standards for their purity 


or identity exist except as found in 
the official drug compendia or as spec- 
ified for permitted food colors. A 
“Bromatopeia” would include the ad- 
ditives which would be exempt under 
a legal definition of new food addi- 
tives. It could be established, like the 
U.S. Pharmacopeia, by joint coopera- 
tion of industrial, academic, and gov- 
ernmental representatives. Although 


| the possibility of assembling informa- 


tion on the composition, purity, and 
uses of food additives on an inter- 
national basis is now being considered 
by a joint committee of FAO and 
WHO, Dr. Oser, who is Director, 
Food and Drug Research Laborator- 
ies, feels that each country may have 
special requirements or prohibitions 
which would make international adop- 
tion of a uniform compendium un- 
likely. 


Air Force Personnel. The following 
promotions of dietitians in the Air 


| Force have been announced: 


Major to Lt. Colonel 
Kathryn M. Marsh 
Ruth Ramsey McCullough 
Captain to Major 
Mary C. Horak 
First Lt. to Captain 
Carolyn E. Bobo 
Velma Walker Cole 


Farm Diets. Meals on the farm 


| today are different from those of only 
| fifteen years ago, according to the 


U.S.D.A., in that less food is farm- 
produced and more comes from the 
store. Beef is the only food that 1s 


| more likely to. come from the farm 


than in 1941, probably because of the 
development of home freezing. It is 


| still more than likely that milk and 
| some of the vegetables served come 
| from the 
| production of these foods has dropped 
| since 1941. In 1955, farm families 


farm, although home- 


purchased 60 per cent of their food, 


| compared with 1941 when the figure 


was only 20 per cent. Farmer’s wives 
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THE BEST FOOD DESERVES THE FINEST CRACKERS 


RITZ CRACKERS 
and WAVERLY WAFERS 


Serve these two outstanding Nabisco favorites with 
salads, soups or beverages. Your customers will 
love their rich, delicious flavor and oven-fresh 
crispness. You are assured of top-quality products, 
thanks to the moisture-proof cellophane packets. 


“| 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES | 


National Biscuit Co., Dept27 | 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. | 


act tiie ee A 
| 
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city families. 
saving foods, 







































































be homemade. 











Use of Citrus Fruits. 























citrus fruits and ades 






































are doing less canning of fruits, veg- 
etables, jellies, pickles and preserves, 
although farm families 
more of these homemade 
Processed 
such as 
luncheon meat, margarine, 
drinks, are as popular 
homemakers as city women. 
today usually comes from the store, 
but biscuits, cake, and pie are apt to 


still 


Fresh citrus 
fruits are used in practically every 
household in the U.S., and processed 


cording to a U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture marketing research survey. 


have 
items than 


and time- limeade. Homemakers credited all 
ice cream, citrus products with healthful quali- 
and soft ties, but fresh oranges and grapefruit 
with farm especially. Fresh lemons and limes 
Bread rated most often for flavor and versa- 


convenience. 


Frozen Chicken and Gravy. Suc- 
cessful freezing of individual serv- 
ings of chicken and gravy in lamin- 
ated plastic pouches has been reported 
most, ac- by the Maine Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The pouches, handy for 
holding ee products and also 


SPRING BONUS 
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OFFER EXPIRES MAY 31, 


for use in both 
hot and cold liquids 
BENDS TO ANY ANGLE 


safe 
sanitary 


disposable 


FLEX-STRAW® 


2040 BROADWAY, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


1958 


APRIL AND MAY ONLY 





Each case of 10,000 (20 boxes) 
Billed as 9,000 (18 boxes) 


LIST PRICE TO HOSPITALS 


UNWRAPPED 


10 M (1 case) 4.50 per M 
4 cases or over 3.95 


INDIVIDUALLY WRAPPED 


10 M (1 case) 5.40 per M 
4 cases or over 4.75 


Unwrapped Flex-Straws now 
packed in convenient disposable 


dispenser boxes, as illustrated. 


@ ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR NOW! 


Most widely used are fresh oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit; used in few- 
est homes are frozen grapefruit juice 
concentrate and frozen concentrated 


tility, and the processed products for 


REE! 
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economical for freezing space, may be 
used both for freezing and heating. 
You simply take them from the 
freezer and drop them in boiling 
water. In a few minutes, the contents 
are hot, the pouch is opened, and the 
chicken served. These single-serving 
packages freeze fast and heat fast, 
and are recommended as_ time-and- 
labor savers for restaurants, lunch 
counters, or wherever fast, individual 
service is wanted. 

To prepare for freezing, the chicken 
was cooked in water in steam-jacketed 
kettles until tender, with such vege- 
tables as chopped onion, celery, and 
green pepper added for flavor. The 
meat was removed from the bones. 
Then the broth was strained off to be 
combined with milk and _ thickening 


| for the gravy. The preferred thicken- 


ing was waxy rice flour which is best 
for preventing gravy from separating 
in freezing. The gravy was poured 
hot into the pouches containing the 
chicken meat. Then each pouch was 
machine-sealed and placed in the 
freezer. 


News of State 
Associations 


California Dietetic Association. The 
Workshop Committee for Continuing 
Education of the California Dietetic 
Association and the Los Angeles 
Region Diet Therapy Committee are 
serving as co-sponsors for an eight- 
meeting course on “Current Develop- 
ments in Clinical Nutrition” being 
offered at the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Center, Los Angeles. 
Emphasis will be on reviewing cur- 
rent research in nutrition and _ its 
clinical application. Dr. Sherman N. 
Mellinkoff of the UCLA School of 
Medicine heads the roster of lec- 
turers. Speakers, all from _ the 
UCLA faculty, include: Drs. Josiah 
Brown, Seymore Dayton, William 
Drell, William G. Figueroa, Sidney 
Roberts, Fred G. Smith, Marian 
Swenseid, and Clara M. Szego. 


Connecticut Dietetic Association. 
Seven women recently completed the 
training course for food service super- 
visors which has been conducted at 
Grace-New Haven Community Hospi- 
tal under the sponsorship of the 
Connecticut Dietetic Association’s 
Food Administration Section. Instruc- 
tors for the course were Mary Jane 
Makno and Edna DeGennaro, VA 
Hospital, West Haven. A_ second 
course is currently being given in New 
Haven, and two additional courses 
at Stamford and Hartford. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. As one 
of its projects, the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion of the Illinois Dietetic Associa- 
tion has prepared a bibliography of 
almost seventy-five references on 
dietary fats and _ atherosclerosis. 
Sufficient quantities were mimeo- 
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How long should 


a kitchen last? 





A quarter-century or more—conservatively speaking—when it’s built by Blickman! 
More than any other single factor, fine construction is the hallmark of quality equipment. 
Construction craftsmanship, based on exacting Blickman standards, is the difference 
between longevity and premature old age. Designed for efficient work flow, fewer operat- 
ing personnel, low maintenance costs...these additional qualities built into Blickman 
equipment pay for themselves many times over in many decades of dependable service. 
From the start, Blickman calls on advanced, specialized engineering... unequalled metal- 
fabricating talent...the most modern tools (acres of tools!)...and three-quarters of a 


century of wide-ranging experience. 


Working with architect, engineer, and management 
from the very first stages of your volume feeding project, 
Blickman is able to bring to your planning team an acknowl- 
edged engineering and fabrication leadership won in instal- 
lations throughout the country. 

For example, when the kitchen was planned for Rhode 
Island Hospital, Blickman worked from the first with the 
building team to develop a high-efficiency, automation-type 
layout. Here you see how assembly-line tray production is 
Set up to move complete meals direct to patient floors with a 
minimum of operating personnel and with maximum work- 
flow efficiency. 


The finest metal workers in the business today fabricate 
the famous Blickman full-rounded corners, perfect fits, 
literally invisible welds. From first cutting of sheet, to final 
polishing of complex shapes, these men preserve the unique 
advantages of stainless steel. 

For example, the application of Blickman’s unique, seam- 
less-welding technique to work tables and sinks at Temple 
University Medical Center assures years of rugged opera- 
tion... high sanitation...low-cost maintenance. Note one- 
piece, crevice-free surfaces and seamless joints. 

For full information, write S. Blickman, Inc., 4005 Greg- 
ory Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. 


SEE US AT: National Restaurant Association Convention, Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill., Booth Nos. B-64, B-68, May 5-9, 1958 


Catholic Hospital Association, Atlantic City, N.J., Booth Nos. 541, 543, June 23-26, 1958 


Look for this symbol of quality... MNGurue 


BLICKMAN 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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CELLU SALAD DRESSINGS 


CALORIE ” 
Lend Tang and Zest to Any Meal 


LOW 
SODIUM 


CELLU FRENCH DRESSING 


(Low Sodium—Low Cholesterol) 
Contains soybean oil, vinegar, saccharin, 
paprika and small amount of egg. 


CELLU SALAD TOPPING 


(Low Calorie—Low Carbohydrate) 


Made of fruit and vegetable juices sea- 


soned with vinegar, salt and spices. 


CELLU FRUIT DRESSING 


(Low Sodium—Low Calorie) 


An unsalted, artificially sweetened dress- 


ing made chiefly of fruit juices, vinegar and 
spices. 


CHICAGO DIETETIC 


LOW 
CARBOHYDRATE 


CELLU SOYAMAISE 
(Low Carbohydrate Value) 


A smooth, mayonnaise type dressing de- 
licious on salads or hot vegetables. Made 
of soy bean oil, eggs, vinegar, salt. 


CELLU K-SALT 
(Sodium-Free) 


A pure white crystalline seasoning for cook- 
ing and table use, composed of potassium 
chloride and ammonium chloride. 


For information on dressings, sauces, rel- 
ishes and oils address— 


SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


Chicago 12, Illinois 
CELLU Products Are The Finest of Their Kind 


Easiest to learn... most natural to operate 
Requires no highly skilled personnel! 


Dery Sone 


The simple, natural, efficient system that assures 
the specified menu for every patient. Can be op- 
erated by any employee... frees nurses for full- 
time nursing duties . . . gives dietitian complete 
control over makeup of trays. Serves food ac- 
curately — hot, palatable, FAST! MERCURY 
CONTROL results in less waste . . tremendous 
saving in food requirements. 


¢ Simple to load — meals dished up complete and 
tray checked for accuracy before leaving the 
kitchen. 

* Fastest to load and unload (3 minutes). 


¢ Delivers the complete tray — everything dished 
up and ready to go with JUICES AND LIQUIDS 
RIGHT ON THE TRAY; only conveyor accom- 
modating STANDARD 10 oz. glass . . . a Mer- 
cury exclusive. 

* Heated section keeps food hot EVEN WITH 
THE DOOR OPEN —a Mercury exclusive! 
Refrigerated section (optional) built airtight like 
a commercial refrigerator; Ys H.P. heavy duty 
sealed compressor can be adapted to conveyor 

at any time, a Mercury exclusive! 
e Utilizes STANDARD trays and dishes available 
from any source — a Mercury exclusive! 


Ask about a free demonstration in your own hospital 


Illustrated: ‘Junior-22 
Deluxe" with optional 
self-contained refrigera- 
tion unit. 


© Most sanitary on the market; everything inside 
closed cabinets; slides easily removable for wash- 
ing in dishwasher. 

¢Ruggedly built by manufacturer with 23 years 
experience in the heavy gauge kitchen equip- 
ment industry. Mercury ‘‘stands the gaff"’. 


e Available in two capacities; 22 trays and 30 
trays — a Mercury exclusive! 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


with no obligation 


to buy. WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND COMPLETE INFORMATION. 
STEELE-HARRISON MFG. CO. 


914 W. Main St., Peoria, 


Illinois 
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graphed that out-of-staters who are 
interested may request a copy (10 
cents each) from Bonnie Miller, 
I.D.A.’s Administrative Assistant, 
829 South Kenilworth Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 


Kansas Dietetic Association. On 
March 28 and 29, the Kansas Dietetic 
and Home Economics Associations 
met jointly in Topeka. The theme of 
the meeting was “Home Economics 
in a Changing World,” with a pro- 
gram which included: 

“The Responsibility of the Profes- 
sional Woman”—Dr. Margaret Ha- 
bein, Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, University of Wichita 

“Your Public Relations Are Showing” 
—Roland Fenz, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg 

“Atherosclerosis and the Low-Choles- 
terol Diet”’—Dr. D. R. Bedford, 
Topeka 

“Ten Months of Burrowing’’—Bessie 
Brooks West, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan 
The Kansas Dietetic Association 

will join the Missouri Dietetic Asso- 

ciation in sponsoring a continuing 
education workshop on June 19 and 

20 at the University of Kansas Medi- 

cal Center, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Louisiana Dietetic Association. Four 
members of the Southwest Louisiana 
Dietetic Association—Barbara  B., 
Campbell, Joan Richmond, Earline 
V. Sandefur, and Betty M. Brantley— 
recently presented a panel discussion 
on “The Dietitian—Her Role on the 
Medical Team” before the Lake 
Charles District Nurses Association. 


'The discussion included a skit with 


two dietitians and two nurses dis- 
cussing, during a bridge game, food 
facts and fallacies concerning obesity. 
The program also emphasized the 
dietitian’s goal of benefiting as many 
as possible through the production 
and service of nutritious and appeal- 
ing food. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. 
Three winter meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Dietetic Association have 
provided programs in the fields of 
administration, nutritional research, 
and clinical nutrition. At one meet- 
ing, Charles D. Orth, III, Harvard 
School of Business, discussed the 
training of professional people to be- 
come administrators. Another meet- 
ing featured Dr. Robert S. Harris, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, who reviewed the use of isotopes 
in nutritional research. A third pro- 
gram was devoted to a presentation 
on the recent advances in the diagno- 
sis, detection, .and treatment of 
phenylketonuria by Dr. W. Eugene 
Knox, Harvard Medical School. 

In April, the Association met at 
Framingham State Teachers College 
to hear Dr. Thomas Dawber tell about 
a twenty-year epidemiologic study of 
heart disease initiated in 1948 by the 
Public Health Service in Framing- 
ham. A cross-section of the Framing- 


‘ham population, ages thirty to fifty- 
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mB QUALITY THAT PAYS... 


Syracuse China pays big dividends in sat- 
isfied customers — comeback customers 
assured of complete cleanliness and good 
taste. And its engineered durable construc- 
tion cuts your replacement costs to ¥2 of 
1 % of total gross sales and lower. Syracuse 
stands up better in actual use than any 
other china or china substitute. 


No other line of china can match 
the beauty and performance of Syracuse 


FANFARE 


One of 23 Open Stock Patterns 
In Syracuse China’s 
Hospitality Group 
Packed in Cartons—Ready to Ship 


For descriptive literature write Dept. F-1. 
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nine, is being studied for the develop- 
ment of cardiovascular disease. As 
Director of the program, Dr. Dawber 
discussed the results to date. 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. A 
joint meeting of the Southern and 
Middle Jersey Dietetic Associations 
was held April 15, in New Brunswick, 
to hear a panel discussion which 
featured a consultant physician, a 
nurse who is director of a _ hospital 
out-patient department, and _ two 
dietitians. 

The Northern New Jersey Dietetic 
Association is learning this spring 
through field trips. In April, the 
group visited the United Airlines 
Units of Airborne Meals at the 


Check These 
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Newark Airport. On May 14, a trip 
is scheduled to the Commissary of 
Research of the U.S. Naval Supply 
Research and Development Facility 
at Bayonne. 


North Carolina Dietetic Association. 
The spring meeting of the North 
Carolina Dietetic Association was 
held in Wilmington, April 11. Mary 
M. Griffin, Department of School 
Cafeterias, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey, spoke on 
“Broadening Our Membership.” High- 
lighting the afternoon session was a 
panel discussion, “Am I Meeting My 
Responsibility in Career Guidance?” 

Nutrition in the nursing curriculum 
and ways to integrate diet therapy 
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Quart Size. Blendor with stainless steel container. 


Gun Feedings 

High Protein Feedings 
Edentulous Feedings 
Tube Feedings 

Special Formula Feedings 
Barium Blending 

Food Mill Blends 


Purees— Vegetable, fruit, 
meat and poultry 


Pharmaceutical Blending 
Supplemental Feeding 
Gelatines and Custards 
Reconstituting Milk Products 
Soft Food Diets 
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MODEL CB-3. Heavy-duty multi-speed 1!% horsepower motor — 115 volts 
AC with 3-conductor cord. Large gallon-size stainless steel 
container with clamp lid cover with sampling section. 


WARIN 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 36 — Subsidiary of Dynamics Corporation of Americe 
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will be the theme of a meeting ¢o. 
sponsored by the North Carolina 
Dietetic Association, the North Caro. 
lina League for Nursing, and the 
North Carolina Board of Nursing 
Registration and Nursing Education 
in a workshop for the teaching of 
nutrition to student nurses, May 8 
to 9, in Chapel Hill. 


Ohio Dietetic Association. The 37th 
Annual Meeting of the Ohio Dietetic 
Association will be held in Columbus 
May 1 to 3, which will coincide with 
“Dietitian’s Week in Ohio” as pro- 
claimed by Governor C. William 
O’Neill. The program will include two 
panel discussions: “Common Mistakes 
Made in Planning Food Facilities” 
and “Nurses Look at Nutrition in 
Nursing Practice,” as well as a “Swap 
Shop for Ideas” by each section and 
a brainstorming session on “How to 
Change Food Habits.” The following 


formal speeches will also be pre- 

sented: 

“Writing for Publication”’—Dr. J, P, 
Gray, Director, Special Medical 


Services, Parke, Davis & Co., De- 
troit 

“Practical Course for Hospital Food 
Supervisors at Michigan State Uni- 
versity”—Margaret Gillam, Course 
Coordinator 

“The Course for Dietary Assistants 
under the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation and the Cleveland Hospital 
Council”—Jane Rohrbach, Cleve- 
land Hospital Council 

“Use of Oral Hypoglycemic Agents in 
Diabetes Mellitus’—Dr. George 
Hamwi, College of Medicine, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 

“Planning Disaster Feeding for In- 
stitutions’”—William Claypool, As- 


sociate Administrator, University 
Hospital, Columbus: and Gloria 
Kyne, Administrative Dietitian, 


Mount Carmel Hospital. Columbus 
“How Safe Is Ohio’s Food?”—Samuel 


Alfend, Cincinnati District, Food 
and Drug Administration 
“Administrators and Others: Some 


Conflicts in Human Relations”— 
Melvin Seeman, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Sociology, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 

the Pennsylvania Dietetic Association 

held at University Park, April 24 and 

25, featured the following program: 

“Mass Feeding 1983”—Arthur C. 
Avery, U.S. Navy Supply Research 
and Development Facility, Bayonne, 
New Jersey 

“A Study of the Heat Denaturation of 
Soy Wheat Flour Gluten as Affected 
by Sugar”’—Barbara Bennett, grad- 
uate student, Pennsylvania State 
University 

“A Comparison of Calculated and Ana- 
lyzed Values for Protein, Energy, 
and Ascorbic Acid in Foods”—Judy 
Ann Day, graduate student, Penn- 
sylvania State University 

“Food Habits of High School Girls”— 
Margaret Houston, graduate stu- 
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*As Proved By Independent Laboratory Tests. 
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UNCLE BEN’S RICE 
Gives You UP TO 23% More 
Servings Per - 


THESE PICTURES TELL YOU WHY... 


ORDINARY RICE gives fewerservings per pound 
because it tends to cook up denser and less fluffy, 
with grains sticking together. 

UNCLE BEN'S RICE is different! Because 
Uncle Ben’s exclusive process makes it cook up 
light and fluffy, each grain separate. That’s why it 


UNCLE BEN’S ©. RICE 


LO 


nt 


goes further—gives up to 23% more servings per 
pound. Uncle Ben’s Rice stays fluffy hours on steam 
table . . . reheats beautifully after refrigeration. 
More food value, too! Helps grow healthier bodies 
—because it contains twice the natural B vitamins 
of ordinary rice. 
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“~~ 


— 


‘Uncle Bens 


‘a 


10 Peeeas 
a 


10, 25 and 100-pound bags — with FREE valuable coupons inside ! 


For FREE quantity recipe cards,write: Uncle Ben’s Rice. P. O. Box 1752, Houston 1, Texas. 
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dent, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity 

“A Comparison of the Chief Sources 
of Major Nutrients of Three Ethnic 
Groups in Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania’—Ellen Judd Pimbley, grad- 
uate student, Pennsylvania State 
University 

“A Study of the Cultural Influence on 
Food Habits of Rural Pennsylvania 
Dutch Families’—Marian Ludwig 
Wilson, graduate student, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

“Some Significant Insights in Human 
Relations-A Look Ahead’—Dr. 
James L. Hymes, Jr., Chairman of 
Childhood Education, University of 
Maryland 

“Principles of Job Instruction’”’— Wil- 
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liam A. Williams, Department of 

Industrial Education, Pennsylvania 

State University. 

LeVelle Wood, A.D.A. President- 
Elect, attended as the Association’s 
representative. 


Rhode Island Dietetic Association. 
On March 12, the Rhode Island Die- 
tetic Association, in conjunction with 
the Home Economics Association and 
the state Nutrition Council, presented 
a “Home Economics Horoscope” at 
the Rhode Island Hospital, Providence. 
All principals and guidance counselors 
in junior and senior high schools in the 
state were invited. Sue Bailey Reid, 
TV and radio personality, served as 
narrator of the program, which 
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included skits showing the work in the 
various fields of home economics, Olga 
P. Brucher, Dean, College of Home 
Economics, University of Rhode 
Island, summarized the meeting in a 
talk titled, ““A Look to the Future.” 

On March 20, the same program 
was presented to a group of some 
seventy-five students, to whom pam- 
phlets on dietetics as a career were 
presented. 

A joint meeting on March 26 of the 
Rhode Island Dietetic Association, 
Home Economics Association, and Nu. 
trition Council featured an address by 
Dr. Max R. Goodson, Dean, School of 
Education, Boston University, who 
spoke on “Human _ Relations—How 
Much Can You Take?” 





Texas Dietetic Association. March 
15 to 15 were the dates of the spring 
meeting of the Texas Dietetic Associ- 
ation held in San Antonio. The pro- 
gram included: 

“Radiation—Benefits and _ Potential 
Hazards of Food and Water Sup- 
plies’—Col. Roy D. Maxwell, MSC, 
Army Medical Service School, Ft. 
Sam Houston 

“Newer Concepts in Nutrition as 
Therapeutic Agents”’—Lt. Col. Nor- 
man Scott, MC, Brooke Army Hos- 
pital, Ft. Sam Houston 


| “New Trends in Hospital Food Serv- 


ice Equipment’”—Louise — Frolich, 
Koch Refrigerators, Inc., Kansas 
City, Kansas 

“Your Other Job—Personnel Manage- 
ment”—Joseph M. Earley, Chief, 
Employee Utilization, Civilian Per- 
sonnel, Brooke Army Medical Cen- 
ter, Ft. Sam Houston 

“Communication in Leadership and 
Life’—Dr. Sean Burke, Incarnate 
Word College, San Antonio 


“Newer Trends in Nutrition’—Dr. 
Margaret Eppright, University of 
Texas, Austin 


“Boning and Rolling of Turkey’— 
SFC Gilmore Snyder, Brooke Army 
Hospital, Ft. Sam Houston 


“Training Top Management’’—Harry 
Aiken, President, Night Hawk 
Restaurants, Inc., Austin 
Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, A.D.A 

President, attended as the Associa- 


tion’s official representative, and spoke 
on Association activities. 


Washington State Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Seattle was the meeting place 
for Washington State dietitians on 
April 25 and 26, the meeting being 
held at the conclusion of the observ- 
ance of Dietetic Week in Washington. 
The program included: 

“Research in Atherosclerosis and Hy- 
pertension”—Dr. Robert B. Pelzel, 
VA Hospital, Seattle 

“Can Cutting’—a demonstration and 
market report — Frank Bathurst, 
General Manager, for the North- 
west, S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc. 
The Diet Therapy Section of the 

Washington State Association has re- 

cently completed its work in develop- 

ing a diet to be used following gas- 

tric surgery and is now planning a 
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—" TWO HEAVY-DUTY OVEN SERIES TO MEET 
YOUR BAKING AND ROASTING NEEDS! 
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ssoci- ... electrically! Two versatile series—a complete selection of 
| pro- 54” two-pan and 36” one-pan models—let you bake, roast 

bial to perfection ... cut your meat shrinkage as much as 15%! 
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wae 54” COMBINATION OVENS—Full two-pan-size sec- 
; x tional bake and roast ovens stack one above the other— 
Ss offer ‘“Build-On”’ versatility in 9 combinations. Bake section 
2 has smooth one-piece core plate deck, eliminates hot and 

Now. cold spots. Roast section has pebble-steel deck to assure 

Hos- fast, uniform heat transfer to each square inch of pan sur- 

face. Exact heat control... automatically! Heavy insula- 

Serv- tion in each unit provides maximum heat retention— greater 
olich, economy —and gives the coolest, cleanest cooking possible. 
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Diet Therapy Workshop to be held 
May 23. Other work of this section has 
included the compilation of menus, 
recipes, a bibliography, and reviews 
of books on the low-fat, low-choles- 
terol diet for the Washington State 
Heart Association. The next project 
for this active group will be the prep- 
aration of a diet manual for the 
state, probably for the benefit of 
small hospitals without the services 
of qualified dietitians. 

The Community Nutrition Section 
has continued its project of last year, 
that of combating food misinforma- 
tion. A joint committee with the state 
Home Economics Association has now 
completed a booklet, “Food Facts and 
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BEAUTIFUL CHINA 
MAKES EATING A PLEASURE 


Beautiful Walker China makes good 


Fallacies.”” The  state’s Extension 
Service will publish it. 
The Seattle Dietetic Association 


has held monthly meetings this year. 
In January, the speaker was Orville 
Scott, Boeing Aircraft Company, 
whose topic was ‘‘Human Relations.” 
Jack Jarvis, night city-editor of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer discussed 
“Public Relations” at the February 
meeting. In March, Dr. Jennie Rown- 
tree, retired Dean of the School of 
Home Economics, University of Wash- 
ington, told of her experiences in 


Egypt, where she had gone to help in 
establishing more modern methods of 
teaching and applying home econo- 
mics. 





food delightfully tempting. “Lotus”, for 





THE WALKER CHINA CO. - 


example, is a lovely floral in soft 

shades of pink and gray. It is available on 
the popular “Narrim” shape (illustrated), 
or on Walker’s new roll-edge 

coupe-shape plates. Many other decorations 
are available in a choice of colors and 
shapes. Send for information and name 
of Walker dealer nearest you. 
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Association 
A tj ty 


A.D.A. Communications Workshop, 
Thirty people participated in the 
A.D.A. Communications Workshop at 
the Katherine Legge Memorial, Hins- 
dale, Illinois, February 23 to 28. The 
workshop was planned for the mem. 
bers of the Coordinating Cabinet, 
Headquarters professional staff, and 
chairmen of boards and committees, 
State dietetic association presidents 
and dietetic internship directors of 
nearby states were also invited. 

The workshop was a follow-up for 
the A.D.A. of the Nationai Program 
Communication 
Training/Planning Workshop at Gull 
Lake, Michigan, September 29 to Octo- 
ber 5, 1957, sponsored by the National 
Project in Agricultural Communica- 
tions and attended by A.D.A. repre- 
sentatives: Dr. Neige Todhunter, 
June Bricker, Dr. Helen Mitchell, and 
LeVelle Wood. At that time each par- 


| ticipating group (The American Die- 


| the public through 





tetic Association, American Voca- 
tional Association, American Home 
Economics Association, and American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities) outlined plans 
to create an awareness of the impor- 
tance of good communications. The 
following recommendations were de- 
veloped by the A.D.A. representatives 
and presented to the Executive Board 
in Miami last October: To develop 
awareness of the need for effective 
communication by all A.D.A. mem- 
bers with their supervisors, co-work- 
ers, personnel with whom they work, 
(a) person-to- 
person communication, (b) workshop 
for Headquarters staff and selected 
group of members, (c) publications— 
JOURNAL, Courier, Newsletters, public 
relations and career guidance, and 
(d) conferences and annual meetings 


| —national, state, and local. 


With the guidance and financial 
assistance of NPAC, the workshop 
became a reality. Dr. Ernest Ander- 
son, Extension Service, University of 


| Illinois, served as Chief-of-Staff. He 


was assisted by Dr. Bruce Kirk, Chi- 
cago Teachers College, Drs. William 
Haney and Richard Gerfen, North- 
western University, and Mary Holt- 
man, Home Economist of the NPAC 


| staff, Michigan State University. 


The workshop staff promoted an at- 
mosphere which permitted a free ex- 
change of ideas, interpretations, and 
feelings. Case ‘studies developed by 


| participants prior to the workshop be- 
| came the bases for much group dis- 


cussion, role playing, brainstorming, 
creative dramatizations, and periodic 
evaluations. To stimulate thinking, 
films were stopped at a crucial point, 
and flannel board layouts and in- 
triguing puzzles were used, which 
shed light on the communication 
process. Flexibility was built into the 
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dollar for dollar AMERICA’S GREATEST 
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~ COOKWARE 
i VALUE! 





Chef-Styled Commercial Aluminum Cookware 


Economical! 


You can spend more — but you can’t buy 
better cookware than Chef-Styled — the 
quality line of commercial cookware 
that’s made right . . . priced right! 
Kitcheneered for better cooking, Chef- 
Styled utensils give fast, even heat dis- 
tribution ... cut fuel costs . . . save time 
and money! 


Built to Last! 


Yes, Chef-Styled utensils last longer! 
Their rugged serviceability means extra 
years of dependable kitchen duty. Light- 


weight for ease of handling . . . abrasion 
and corrosion resistant, with rounded 
corners for fast, easy cleaning, and closed 
beaded edges for maximum sanitary 
protection. 


Preferred! 


More chefs, dieticians, food equipment 
buyers, restaurant and hotel owners are 
specifying Chef-Styled Cookware than 
ever before. Discover the advantages of 
this complete, fine quality line for your- 
self. Check the every-day-low-prices at 
your restaurant equipment dealer, or 
write direct. 


Made Right! 
Priced Right! 


en 


COMMERCIAL 





WRITE TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


HARLOW C. STAHL CO. 1363 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Michigan 








workshop within the framework of also in appraising individual and 
the goals. group effectiveness in the situations at 

The content of the sessions, basic home and planning ways to use the 
rather than a training in skills, dealt experiences of this week. Some of the 
with: the relevance of the social sys- planning will become evident in an- 
tem in the communication process, the nouncements of workshops at univer- 
internal dynamics of groups, commu- _ sities and at state dietetic association 
nication barriers, communications and meetings. Perhaps in essence “com- 
the psychology of learning, poor com- munication” is awareness. On the 
munications—a characteristic of the human scene this means: understand- 
authoritarian environment, the role of ing others and being understood by 
words, and the limitations to commu- them. It means: being speaker-cen- 
nications sometimes inherent in the tered and not  word-centered. It 























































































































tongue a people speaks, the distinc- means: removing all sorts of barriers 
tions between observation and infer- so that communication is possible. It 
ence, and “blindering” words. means: bridging the gap between the 











Time was not spent exclusively in island of my person and the island 
absorbing information and ideas but which is you. 


















































































































at outstanding kitchens 








you look for Van's mark 








When you see an unusually fine food service installa- 
tion, you will undoubtedly find Van's name plate on the 
equipment. It is like the name Sterling on the silver you 
cherish. 
































ments, make use of Van's skill and experience. Illustrations 











lations. Write for it. 


She John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 




















Branches in Principal Cities 
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Of Interest to You. Total member. 
ship of the Association January 3], 
1958, was 13,112 (12,333 active, 195 
associate, 626 life, 23 retired, and 5 
honorary). 

We know you will be happy to hear 
that the Handbook of Diet Therapy 
will be revised under the direction of 
Dorothea Turner, Editor of — our 
JOURNAL. 

Hospital food service of the year 
1799 and that of today are presented 
in sharp contrast in A.D.A.’s exhibit 
which has recently been installed in 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Hall of 
Health, Washington, D.C. Among 
other health agencies, this Associa- 
tion was invited to present an exhibit 
of an historical nature. Designed to 
be of interest to the general public, 
the exhibit points up the vast im- 
provement in hospital food service 
over the years and the value of the 
dietitian to hospitals. 


State Meetings. A.D.A. represent- 

atives will be attending the following 

state dietetic association meetings in 

May: 

May 1-3—Margaret L. Ross, Ohio, 
Co!umbus 

May 3—E. Neige Todhunter, Mary-— 
land, Baltimore 

May 14—Elizabeth K. Caso, Rhode 
Island, Kingston 

May 15-16—Beatrice Donaldson, Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 
Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, as our 

representative, will attend the South- 

eastern Hospital Conference of Dieti- 

tians, May 14 to 16, in Miami Beach. 
Other A.D.A. representatives in 

April were: 

April 18—Frances MacKinnon, Mis- 
souri, Jefferson 

April 18-19—Fern Gleiser, Wisconsin, 
Madison 

April 22-23—Winifred H. Erickson, 
North Dakota, Fargo 





Social Legislation Information Serv- 
ice. The Second Conference of the 
Social Legislation Information Serv- 
ice was held February 5 and 6 in 
Washington, D.C. Over two hundred 
representatives of national voluntary 
organizations attended. Jean M. Pope, 
A.D.A. representative, has sent us a 
summary of the meeting. 

The theme, “What Is New and Dif- 
ferent in the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department’s Program and 
Budget for the Year Ahead?” was 


| discussed by noted speakers in group 


of such installations are in Van's Centennial Book of Instal- | 


discussions. Each of the areas of 
health, education, welfare, food, and 
drug administration programs, and 
vocational rehabilitation was _ pre- 


| sented. The following is a brief sum- 


mary of topics discussed in the 
health area: 
(a) Hospital Construction Program. 


| The total of all Hill-Burton projects 


| 
| 





since legislation was passed in 1946 
is 3,700. They provide more than 
157,000 hospital beds and 975 public 
health centers and facilities for out- 
patient care. ; 
(b) Indian Health. Since assuming 
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Nothing Costs More than 





Nothing 





Automatic Rinse Injector... fits any machine! 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 


In Canada, Economics Laboratory (Canada) limited * In Sweden, Soilax AB 








Satisfies Like Scientific Cleanliness ! 


FROM @® RESEARCH CHEMISTS 


Accurate Rinse Injector 
Cuts Costs 25% 


Drymaster adds exactly the right amount 
of Rinse Dry to water automatically. 
Glasses, silverware, dishes come out 
bone dry and sparkling every time. 
Eliminates toweling. Cuts handling and 
breakage as much as 25%. Fits any 
dish machine. Guaranteed. Automatic. 


Domestic and Latin American Sales Offices: 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Carelessness 











FROM @® DISHROOM ENGINEERS 


Sure protection for 
your investment! 


For years, EL Dishroom Engineers have 
helped owners and operators save 
money by putting science to work. One 
operator recently started saving over 
$3,000 a month. This knowledge is yours 
—without charge. Don’t let the savings 
slip away! 
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full responsibilities for the Indian 
Health Program, the Public Health 
Service has continued its program 
aimed at bringing Indian health to a 
level comparable to that of the coun- 
try in general. 

(c) Federal and State-Sponsored 
Traineeships. In 1956, Congress au- 
thorized federal funds for trainee- 
ships for professional public health 
personnel. States and communities 
have likewise increased their sponsor- 
ship of trainees. As a result, the 
downward trend in the number of 
persons receiving specialized training 
in public health has now been re- 
versed. As of January 1958, 895 per- 
sons had received public health train- 
ing under this program. 


Let @REAM 





your modified 
1 


EXTRA NOURISHMENT 


Cream of Rice is rich in iron plus 
Vitamins B,, B>, and Niacin. 


It gives quick energy fast, too. Actu- 
ally within a few minutes after eating. 
Cream of Rice is easy to digest. Many 
leading pediatricians advise it. 


And many doctors recommend Cream 
of Rice in modified diets for food 
allergies, ulcers, high blood pressure, 
intestinal distress and old-age food 
difficulties. 















cenit O8 4 tifuns a 
‘* Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
Xior 


















AS apveaTist® wes 








(d) Research Projects. In the cur- 
rent fiscal year, nearly 7,000 medical 
research projects are being supported 
through Public Health Service grants. 
These studies conducted in the na- 
tion’s medical schools and universities, 
constitute approximately one-third of 
our total national medical research 
effort. 

(e) World Health Organization. 
WHO is a specialized agency of the 
United Nations through which 88 
countries coordinate health activities. 
The U.S. is a substantial contributor 
to WHO. 

(f) Health of Older Citizens. The 
over-all program objective of the Bu- 
reau of State Service of the Public 
Health Service in the health needs of 


RICE help solve 


diet problems 
2 


EASY TO FIX 


Now Cream of Rice cooks in just 30 
seconds. That’s 10 times faster! What 
could be easier . . . quicker . . . less 
work! It’s a meal in half a minute. A 
delicious, nourishing, easy-to-digest 
cereal young and old enjoy. 


3 


CREAMY RICE TASTE 


Cream of Rice has a delicate flavor. 
Different, delicious. This is a creamy 
rice treat that really tastes good. 


FREE! 


Professional Sample 


Send your name and 
address to: 
Grocery Store 
Products Co. 
Dept. JA-5 
West Chester, Pa. 
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older people is to improve and extend 
prevention services, total patient care, 
and health related services for the 
chronically ill and aged, through or- 
ganized community effort. 


A.D.A. Representation. A committee 
of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly has been appointed to study 
the utilization of older scientific and 
professional workers. Our Associa- 
tion has been invited to have repre- 
sentation on this committee, and 
Bessie Brooks West has been appoint- 
ed to serve in this capacity. 

Emily F. Peters, VA, Philadelphia, 
served as our representative during 
the Annual Meeting of the National 
Health Council and the National 
Health Forum in Philadephia, March 
18 to 20. 

Fern Gleiser, as A.D.A. representa- 
tive, attended the Centennial of the 
Founding of Jowa State College, 
Ames, March 22 to 25. 

The Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council met 
March 28 and 29 in Washington, D.C. 
Dorothea F. Turner attended as our 
official liaison representative. Dr. E. 
Neige Todhunter participated as a 


| member of the Board. Dr. Grace A. 


Goldsmith has succeeded Dr. Conrad 
A. Elvehjem as Chairman of the 
Board. 

Alta B. Atkinson has consented to 
serve as our representative in the 


| study of “Intermittency in Woman’s 


, 


Vocations,” sponsored by the Manhat- 
tan Club of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 


| Clubs. This is a project of the Career 


| Margaret Mead, 
| Fredrick J. Stare, and Dr. Herrell 


Advancement Committee of the Man- 
hattan Club. Other groups repre- 
sented are home economists, nurses, 
women engineers, doctors, and scien- 
tists. 


Food Conference. The National 
Food Conference sponsored by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
was held February 24, 1958, at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. Mir- 


| iam E. Lowenberg, our representative, 
| reports the following: 


The Conference, with the theme 
“Food Comes First,” attempted: to 
focus national attention on food, its 
economic, social, and nutritional im- 
portance in the lives of the American 
people; to make meal time family 
time; to place food first in the family 
budget; and to encourage professional 
and educational leaders to integrate 
nutrition teaching in all levels from 
primary grades through college. 

President Eisenhower, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson spoke. Adelia M. 
Beeuwkes discussed “Food Comes 
First for Teen-Agers,” and Dr. Miri- 
am Lowenberg spoke on “Food Comes 
First in Childhood.” Other speakers 
were Dr. David Allman, President, 
American Medical Association, Dr. 
Elmo Roper, Dr. 


deGraff. 
Miss Beeuwkes gave a strong plea 
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1 MARGARINE 


a voodtile 


_ 


aia 
MARGARINE 


its high corn oil content will not elevate 
blood cholesterol levels 


In Emdee Margarine, 80% of the fat 
content consists of nonhydrogenated 
corn oil which has been specially 
processed to preserve its original 
content of unsaturated fatty acids. 
Each 100 Gm. provides 34 Gm. of 
linoleic acid and 18 Gm. of other 
unsaturated fatty acids. 


Daily use of Emdee Margarine instead 
of customary tablespreads and cooking 
fats puts a safety factor in the diet... 
assures patient acceptance...provides 
a liberal intake of the unsaturated fatty 
acids believed essential in metabolism 
and important in control of blood 
cholesterol levels. 


Supplied in 1 pound cans, to be kept refrigerated when not in use. 


*Trademark 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. * INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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128 HAPPY 
EATERS 


The next time you’re think- 
ing of what to serve for dessert 
—why not try Jullicum? Julli- 
cum combines smoothly and 
thoroughly with milk to create 
custard desserts and flavored 
milk drinks that are so nutri- 
tious, good tasting, easy to pre- 
pare, and economical, too! 


Nutritious because Jullicum 
contains rennet enzyme action 
which aids the digestion of 
milk. It makes the perfect des- 
sert for kids from 1 to 100. 


Good tasting because Julli- 
cum comes in a variety of 
flavors that appeal to the most 
finnicky taste: 

Vanilla 
Coffee 
Strawberry 
Orange 
Lemon 


Black Raspberry 
Lime 
Almond 
Caramel 
Peppermint 

Easy to prepare because Jul- 
licum is liquid—no waiting for 
lazy powders to dissolve. 


And Jullicum is so economi- 
cal! A pint bottle costs only 
$1.50 and makes 128 full 4 
ounce custard servings. About 
a penny a serving. 


So from each bottle of Julli- 
cum you'll get 128 happy eat- 
ers. Why not order a case 
today? A 6 pint case is eco- 
nomically priced at $8.00 ($9.00 
west of the Mississippi) express 
prepaid. For your convenience 
use the handy order form 


5717 Christian Street 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me —_ cases of Jullicum. 


Enclosed is my check or money order 
for $ ae 


| would like the following flavors: 


Print Nome ... 


Hospital, School, 
or Institution ...... 


to food processors when she said, 
“May I remind you that those of us 
who have nothing to sell, sell food. 
We need your help, for our business 
is communication — communication 
closely related to the food you sell and 
the food our teen-agers need.” 


New Publications and Reprints. A 
new A.D.A. Publications and Reprints 


| list (March 1958) is available at no 
| charge from Headquarters office. This 


list includes reprints from the JouR- 


| NAL, A.D.A. publications, project ma- 


terials, and other information avail- 


| able through the A.D.A. office. Mate- 
| rials pertain to career guidance, ad- 


ministration, community nutrition, 


| diet therapy, and education. 


A.D.A. Emblems. Are the A.D.A. 
members of your staff wearing on 
their uniforms the emblem of the 
A.D.A. seal? The embroidered em- 
blem, green on white, is accompanied 
by a tab, “Dietitian.”” The emblems, 
30 cents each, and tabs, 20 cents each, 
are available prepaid from the A.D.A. 
office. A tab, “Dietetic Intern,” is 
also available and may be worn with 
the emblem by interns in approved 
internships. 


Obituaries 

Katherine A. Fisher. The A.D.A. 
office has received word of the death 
of Katherine A. Fisher on March 15 
at her home in New York City. Miss 
Fisher served as Director of the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine’s Institute 
from 1924 until 1953, when she re- 
tired. In 1947, she served as Director, 
Consumer Service Section, Citizens 
Food Committee established by Presi- 
dent Truman. Miss Fisher, who be- 
came a member of A.D.A. in Sep- 
tember of 1918, was not only a pio- 
neer in this Association, but also was 
involved, even earlier, in the formal 
organizing work in the field of home 
economics itself. She was one of the 
participants in the Lake Placid Con- 
ferences early in the century which 
preceded the formation of The Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association. A 
Canadian, she came to the U.S. in 
1917 to pursue graduate study, and 
in 1929 became a citizen. Prior to her 
association with the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, she had been a member 
of the household arts faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. According to the obituary notice 
published in the New York Times, 
she had been described as the unoffi- 
cial dean of American home econ- 
omists. 


Mabel A. Anderson. The A.D.A. 
office has been notified of the death of 
Mabel A. Anderson in August 1957. 
Miss Anderson had been a member of 
the Association since 1945 and had 
been dietitian at Memorial Union, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 


Evelyn Grace Gaede. The A.D.A. 
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office has received word of the death on 
February 20 of Evelyn Grace Gaede. 
Miss Gaede took her internship at 
Michael Reese Hospital, finishing in 
1955, and continued on as a member 
of the staff. 


News of Products 


and Sewices 


A new baker’s margarine, labeled 
Kraft Bakers’ Colored Vegetable 
Oleomargarine, is being introduced 
by Kraft Foods Company. A cultured 
milk flavoring process gives the mar- 
garine a flavor that survives baking 
temperatures and imparts a butter- 
like taste. No artificial flavorings are 
added. The yellow color of the new 
margarine improves the appearance 
of finished products. Packed in 30-lb. 
tins, it is designed for icings, top 
grade Danish pastry, coffee cakes, 
rolls, and biscuits which do not re- 
quire emulsifiers and for other uses 
where its flavor can be recognized 
in the bakery item. The new product 
creams well and may be used from 
the refrigerator. 

Wear-Ever Aluminum, Ine., _ be- 
came the new corporate name of The 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Ine., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Alumi- 
num Company of America, effective 
April 1. The adoption of Wear-Ever 
trade name as the corporate name 
will eliminate duplication and confu- 
sion and capitalize on its widespread 
recognition. The basic Wear-Ever 
trade-mark design will be retained. 
Thirty-eight different series of Wear- 
Ever aluminum institutional cooking 
and food service equipment now carry 
the seal of approval from the Na- 
tional Sanitation Foundation, includ- 
ing top-of-the-range utensils, steam- 
jacketed and gas-fired kettles, roast 
and bake pans, food service pans, 
Fresh-O-Matic food freshener, and 
the new iced tea dispenser. 

The first of a series of quantity 
recipe card packets is now available 
from the Institutional Department, 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association. The initial set features 
recipes and tips for winter vegetables. 
An innovation is the listing of ingre- 
dients for both fifty portions and test 
portions (approximately for six) so 
that users will find it convenient to 
try out the recipes. Printed on heavy 
4- by 6-in. file card stock, the reci- 
pes are designed for easy reference. 
On the face appears a photograph of 
the finished product, along with mer- 
chandising suggestions. Recipes are 
listed on the reverse side. In addition 
to the recipes, the packet also includes 
a card of tips on preparation and 
service—ideas that do not require 
full scale recipes. 

Mead Johnson de Mexico, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Mead Johnson 
& Company, has been named one of 
the first two recipients of the Dr. 
Miguel Jimenez Awards issued by the 
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TOMORROW'S CANNED FOODS MAY BE EVEN BETTER 
BECAUSE OF EXPERIMENTS WITH NUCLEAR ENERGY! 


This is an artist’s rendition of an actual color photo- 
graph of an irradiation rack, illuminated solely by vis- 
ible blue light from Cerenkov radiation. 


One experiment calls for the exposure of frozen will be sealed within one of the aluminum urns (at 
canned foods to gamma irradiation. This photo, taken right), then lowered into the water of the radiation 
at the Argonne National Laboratory, shows cans canal. There it is exposed to rays yielding from one 
being placed in an insulating cylinder. The cylinder to two million roentgens an hour. 


High energy irradiation, alone or combined with thermal processing or 
freezing, shows interesting possibilities as a means for preserving packaged 
foods. To explore fully this new technique, American Can Company scien- 
tists are participating in an extensive irradiation research program. 

Part of this work is carried on through cooperative projects at govern- 
ment and university laboratories, part through independent studies at 
Canco’s multi-million-dollar Research Center in Barrington, Ill. As a result 
of this program, food for the nation’s dinner tables some day may be 
sterilized by nuclear energy. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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HUBBERT 


Steam Jacketed 
Tilting Diet Kettles 
of Stainless Steel 


For small batch cooking, we sug- 
gest Model DTK, with its full steam 
jacket to provide fast and even dis- 
tribution of heat over the entire 
cooking surface. Ideal for thawing 
and cooking of frozen foods. Table 
top design saves space. Mirror buff 
finish for easy cleaning. 

We also make a diet kettle with 
steam supplied by a fully automatic 
self-contained gas or electric fired 
system that is very efficient. 


Ask for Folder No. A-18. Address 
Dept. A. 


HUBBERT 


1311 PONCA ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


| extra 


| these casters and brackets 
| maximum strength and stability with 
| quiet effortless permormance. Unique 
| features include 2-inch. diameter rub- 
| ber-tired wheels, prelubricated swivel 


Fundacion Medico-Farmaceutica of 
Mexico. Presentation of the 
was made by Mexico’s President, Ruiz 
Cortines, at a banquet in November. 
The awards, named after a Mexican 
doctor, famous for his clinical work 
with liver diseases, are to be presented 


| annually to the laboratory and the 
| physician considered as having done 


the most during the year to further 


| public health in Mexico. 


Market Forge Company has two 


| new additions to its Green Label line 


of floor washing equipment; a new 
Oval Bucket in heavy-duty galvanized 
or stainless steel and Rol-Easy Ball 
Bearing Casters. The Oval Bucket is 


| constructed of heavy gauge sparkling 


galvanized steel or lustrous stainless 


| steel, reinforced with deep corruga- 
| tions and bound with a rolled non- 


corrosive body wire. The bottom is of 
strong construction and all 
seams are completely hand-soldered 


| and pressure tested to guarantee a 
| leak-proof 
| Oval Buckets are available from stock 
| in two sizes—26 and 35 qt. For maxi- 
| mum ease of mobility, all buckets are 


water compartment. All 


now available with Market Forge’s 


| new Rol-Easy Ball Bearing Casters 


and Brackets. The rugged design of 
provide 


ball bearing raceway, easily replace- 
able casters, and an attractive eye- 
appealing appearance. 

A “VIP Cup Dispensing Tray” 
(for very important people, patients, 


| patrons, parties, and presents) which 


holds any standard carafe or pitcher 
plus a supply of Lily cups has been 
developed by Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion. Conservatively styled in a warm 
gray color, the tray is molded of high 
impact styrene and has a built-in com- 
partment with lift-off plastic cover 
that holds and protects a generous 
supply of varous sizes of China-Cote 
cups for hot beverages or Lily cold 
cups for cold beverages. 

Amcoin Corporation has introduced 
a new electric three-piece battery de- 
signed for quick delivery of large 
quantities of coffee. It is available 
in two models, consisting of: two 4- 
gal. side urns and one 15-gal. hot 
water boiler; or, two 8-gal. side urns 
and one 20-gal. hot water boiler. The 
battery features an all-glass interior 
which gives complete protection from 
metal and assurance of a superior 
brew. The unit eliminates the human 
element from one batch to another, 
does away with repouring, and auto- 
matically maintains temperature at 
the proper level for brewing a consis- 
tently perfect cup of coffee. 

A new file of eighteen quantity 
recipes has been released by National 
Cranberry Association including sal- 
ads, breads, cookies, and desserts. 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Corpora- 
tion has moved to North Washington 
Street and George Avenue, 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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CRAMORES 
CRYSTALS 


CRAMORES CRYSTALS 
LEMON - ORANGE - LIME 


@ Ideal for institutional use 

© Consistent, year ‘round quality 
fruit flavor 

© Economical—no spoilage—no 
squeezing 

@ Convenient—always available 
CRAMORES “DRI-SYRUP”’ 

@ Instantly soluble in cold water 

@ 2% Ib. bag makes 3 gallons of 
finished beverage 

@ 8 delicious flavors 
For further information write: 

Cramore Fruit Products, Inc. 

Point Pleasant Beach, N. J. 


UUTEOUUAULAOA ELTA TAAL 


EATING IS FUN— 
for 
Older People, Toe 


Designed to Aid Proprietors 
of Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 
to Home Kitchens 


This attractive booklet is a guide to better 
food and food service in the small institution. 
Based on normal nutritional requirements 
for adults, the menu patterns, sample sup- 
pers, and pointers on meal planning have 
their place in any household. Practical ideas 
for making the work of the manager easier 
and pleasanter include a weekly marketing 
guide, hints for economy in buying and 
storage, and suggestions for serving. 


This is a project of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion of The American Dietetic Association. 
Single copy 50¢ 
Five copies $2.00 


Ten copies 2..5225...2.5-2es8 te 


Order from: 


THE AMERICAN ; 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
620 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 








